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NEW LIGHT ON PATTIE AND THE SOUTHWESTERN 
FUR TRADE 


JOSEPH J. HILL, 
Bancroft Library, University of California. 


James Ohio Pattie and his father, Sylvester Pattie, with six 
companions arrived in California, overland from New Mexico, 
early in the spring of 1828, one of the first Anglo-American par- 
ties to reach California by an overland route. Four years pre- 
vious to this date, in the summer of 1824, they had left Missouri 
with a company of trappers and traders destined for the settle- 
ments of New Mexico. The intervening period, from 1824 to 
1828, had been spent in the Far Southwest, in trapping, trading, 
and in mining. The elder Pattie had spent most of the period 
in the last named occupation, whereas the son had spent most of 
the time trapping. 

One of the tantalizing things, however, about The Personal 
Narrative of James Ohio Pattie is the lack of any information 
concerning the leaders and members, other than himself and his 
father, of the various trapping parties of which he was a member. 
It seems strange that a person traveling some three or four thou- 
sand miles with a company of trappers and attempting to give 
an account of their activities on the journey should do so without 
mentioning the name of a single one of the members of the party, 
not even the leader. Pattie is even more exasperating than that. 
In 1826 he left the Santa Rita copper mines with one company 
and traveled down the Gila to the mouth of Salt River, where 
all but three of that party were massacred. He then fell in with 
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another company, which trapped the tributaries of the Gila, Colo- 
rado, Grand, and various other streams in the Rocky Mountains 
before returning to New Mexico. But nowhere does he mention 
the name of a single member of either party, although the journey 
was filled with exciting episodes and the narrative covers quite a 
portion of his book. Many are the readers of Pattie’s narrative 
who have wished that they could identify these parties or could 
get some information concerning their membership. But, up to 
the present, so far as the writer’s information goes, no such iden- 
tification has ever been made. At last, however, we have the key 
to the solution of the problem. 

The year 1826 was a red letter year in the history of the Amer- 
ican fur trade in the Far Southwest. It was especially notable 
for the number and size of the trapping parties which were fitted 
out soon after the arrival of the caravan from Missouri in the 
latter part of July of that year. As the leaders applied to Nar- 
bona, Governor of New Mexico, for passports to Sonora he soon 
became aware, from the lack of merchandise for trading purposes 
and from the general conversation among the applicants, that the 
principal intentions of these persons could be reduced “to hunt- 
ing beaver on the San Francisco, Gila, and Colorado rivers.” He, 
therefore, wrote to the governor of Sonora informing him of the 
passports he had issued and the size and character of the parties 
to whom they had been granted. Unfortunately his use of foreign 
names makes it somewhat difficult to identify some of the in- 
dividuals referred to. The list is enlightening, however, and 
serves as one of the links in the identification of the Pattie party. 
He said that J. William (possibly should be Williams) and Sam- 
brano (St. Vrain) were taking twenty odd men; that Miguel 
Rubidu (Robidoux) and Pratt were taking thirty or more; that 
Juan Roles (possibly John Rueland) had eighteen in his party; 
and that Joaquin Joon (by which name Ewing Young was known 
in New Mexico) had eighteen more in his company. 


The Robidoux party massacred on the Gila—The Robidoux- 
Pratt party mentioned by Narbona as consisting of thirty or more 
men seems really to have been two parties or to have been divided 
soon after leaving Santa Fé, for George C. Yount, whom we shall 
presently identify as a member of Ewing Young’s party, speaks 
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of the Robidoux party on the Gila as a company of sixteen men, 
and refers to the massacre of that party by the Pimas and Mari- 
copas as having taken place something less than three weeks pre- 
vious to the time of his arrival at the place of the massacre in 
the vicinity of the mouth of Salt River. This, in all probability, 
is the French company with whom James Ohio Pattie says that 
he left the Santa Rita copper mines on the second of January, 
1826. Pattie gives the number in the French party as thirteen, 
whereas Yount speaks of it as a party of sixteen. It may be 
that Yount is inaccurate in the number and that his inaccuracy 
grew out of the fact that there were three survivors of the party 
which in his calculations were added to the original number, 
thirteen, instead of to the number killed, which, according to 
Pattie, was ten. 


Ewing Young’s expedition to the Gila, 1826.—Some account 
of the activities of Ewing Young during this period may be 
gleaned from the story of the life of William Wolfskill, written 
by his son-in-law, H. D. Barrows, and published in the Wilming- 
ton Journal, October 20, 1866. According to Barrows, William 
Wolfskill met Ewing Young in Missouri in the spring of 1826. 
He was then organizing a party to go to Santa Fé. Wolfskill 
joined the party. They were probably a part of the spring cara- 
van of which we have already spoken. Upon arriving in Santa 
Fe, Young was taken sick, and he hired Wolfskill to take charge 
of his party of eleven men, who were going to trap on the Gila. 
The company set out, but were attacked by Indians and forced to 
return. Soon after the return of this party Young organized 
another company consisting of about thirty men for the same 
place, “where,” Barrows adds, “he chastised the Indians, killing 
several chiefs, etc., so that his party were enabled to trap un- 
molested.” Barrows speaks of Sublette and “Peg-leg” Smith as 
being in the party. Wolfskill was not a member of the second 
expedition and his biographer, Barrows, gives no details con- 
cerning it. 

With this account it is interesting to compare a statement in 
the newspaper story of the life of “Peg-leg” Smith, written at 
the time of his death in 1866 by someone who was, apparently, 
fairly well acquainted with his life’s activities, and published in 
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the San Francisco Bulletin, October 26, 1866. The account states 
that about this time (between 1825 and 1828, but unfortunately 
the exact date is not given) “Smith and Le Duke organized a 
party of five for a trapping expedition to the Gila River. All the 
party were well armed, and after two or three weeks’ travel they 
found good trapping grounds and began to find beaver. They had 
been engaged about a fortnight when they were discovered by a 
band of Apaches, who came into their camp and made all sorts 
of manifestations of friendship. After being feasted they took 
their departure, but on passing where the trappers’ horses were 
picketed one of the red rascals shot an arrow into an animal. 
This was regarded as a declaration of hostilities, and the trap- 
ping party concluded that it was best for them to leave that part 
of the country. They packed up and started. Smith and Sub- 
lette determined to take up their traps, and in attempting to do 
so were fired upon, a perfect shower of arrows falling about them. 
Sublette was hit in the leg, and it was only by the aid of Smith 
he managed to escape; the party lost their traps, but saved their 
scalps.” The narrative says nothing at this point about a return 
to Santa Fé. But if their traps were all lost there was likely 
nothing else for them to do but to return for a new supply. “A few 
months later,” the account continues, “when encamped in another 
part of the country, they were visited by a band of twenty Apaches, 
who were very arrogant. One of the trappers prepared a hearty 
meal for them, and as soon as the red skins were seated around 
the mess, Smith gave a war-whoop and opened the battle. He 
says ‘none of them fellows ever returned home to tell of that 
event; we fixed them all.’ ” 

The similarity of the two accounts leads one to conclude that 
they both relate to the same expedition. The five men in the 
Smith and Le Duke group and the eleven hired to Young under 
the command of Wolfskill taken together, if we may add the 
names of Young and one other who may have dropped out, check 
with the eighteen for which the passport was issued in the name 
of Joaquin Joon (Ewing Young) by Narbona in the latter part 
of August, 1826. 

Still a third account which clearly relates to the same expedi- 
tion is the statement of George C. Yount. Yount also, came to 
New Mexico in the summer of 1826 in the caravan in which 
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Young made the journey. Upon his arrival in Santa Fé, he says, 
he found business at a standstill, having been overdone by enter- 
prising Americans. He was at last induced to join a band of 
free trappers under license from the governor of New Mexico to 
trap the Gila and Colorado rivers for beaver. On his way to the 
Gila his party passed the copper mines, in the vicinity of which 
they remained some three weeks. At the Boiling Springs three 
men abandoned the party which Yount then says had numbered 
sixteen. This agrees with our previous calculations. The eleven 
in the Young party under the command of Wolfskill and the five 
in the Smith group bring the number up to the sixteen referred 
to by Young. According to his statement the party proceeded 
down the Gila to the vicinity of the mouth of Salt River, on 
their way passing through the Pima villages. When near the 
mouth of Salt River they came upon the place where the Robidoux 
party had been massacred, as Yount says, “within the last three 
weeks.” 

Here the manuscript statement of Yount, preserved in the Ban- 
croft Library, ends abruptly. This statement is apparently a 
copy of a fragment of a more complete account which seems to 
have been used as the basis of The Sketch of the Life of George C. 
Yount, written by his granddaughter, Elizabeth Ann Watson. 
This Sketch continues the narrative by saying that “the trappers 
now numbered thirty-two and it was not long before they were 
surrounded by Indians, painted and with nodding plumes, drawn 
bows, clubs, and spears. Smith, one of the trappers, fired his rifle ; 
an Indian fell, and Smith, regardless of danger, secured his scalp 
and holding it at arm’s length bade defiance to the Indians. Shot 
after shot followed and it was not long before the enemy fled, 
leaving their dead. Not a single trapper was hurt.” That this 
is an account of the activities of the same party about which 
Barrows narrates, is evidenced by the fact that both accounts 
refer to “Peg-leg” Smith as being in the party. But Yount makes 
no reference to the party’s being defeated and driven back to 
New Mexico and of its being reorganized and enlarged from six- 
teen members to thirty-two before reaching the place of the mas- 
sacre of the Robidoux party and the battle with the Maricopas. 
But, from the fact that he does give the number in the company 
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first as sixteen and later as thirty-two, it would seem that there 
has been an omission somewhere. 

The outcome of the expedition is told by Gregg as an anecdote 
on the first administration of Armijo, who succeeded Narbona as 
governor of New Mexico in May, 1827. Gregg says, “A law was 
then in existence which had been enacted by the General Congress 
prohibiting foreigners from trapping beaver in the Mexican ter- 
ritory, under penalty of confiscation, etc., but as there were no 
native trappers in New Mexico, Governor Baca and his successor 
(Narbona) thought it expedient to extend licenses to foreigners, 
in the name of citizens, upon condition of their taking a certain 
proportion of Mexicans to learn the art of trapping. In pur- 
suance of this disposition, Governor Narbona extended a license 
to one Ewing Young, who was accompanied by a Mr. Sublette, 
brother of Captain Wm. Sublette, and almost equally celebrated 
for his mountain adventures. Previous to the return of this 
party from their trapping expedition, Armijo had succeeded Nar- 
bona in office and they were informed that it was his intention 
to seize their furs. To prevent this, they deposited them at a 
neighboring village, where they were afterward discovered, seized, 
and confiscated. The furs being damp, they were spread out in 
the sun before the Guardia, in Santa Fé, when Sublette, perceiv- 
ing two packs of beaver which had been his own property, got 
by honest labor, instantly seized them and carried them away 
before the eyes of the whole garrison, and concealed both them 
and his own person in a house opposite. . . . Mr. Sublette 
finally conveyed his furs in safety to the frontier, and thence to 
the United States.” 

This account of Gregg’s is corroborated by the continuation of 
the narrative in the Watson Sketch in such a way that makes it 
perfectly clear that Yount was a member of the Ewing Young 
party. To pick up the account where we dropped it after the 
battle with the Maricopas, the Sketch states that the trappers 
explored the Gila River to its source. This, possibly, refers to 
Salt River, or Black River, the name by which it was known to 
the early trappers, for they had just descended the Gila. The 
Sketch continues: “A little below the villages of the Maricopas 
was a lake abounding in black beaver. In trapping on the Colo- 
rado they constructed a small water craft by scooping out cotton- 
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wood logs, after the method practiced by the Indians. After many 
encounters with the hostile tribes of Indians, George Yount re- 
turned to New Mexico, having five hundred dollars in money and 
several thousand dollars worth of furs, which he cached near 
Ritter Creek. These were confiscated later on, however, and 
George Yount had to postpone returning to his family for another 
year.” 

The date of this confiscation seems to be established as the sum- 
mer of 1827 from an extract of a letter of José Agustin Escudero 
dated March 22, 1831, in which he says: “that in the year 1827, 
when I was at Santa Fé, I learned that they [a company of Anglo- 
American trappers| compromised a wretch named Don Luis Cabeza 
de Vaca by persuading the miserable creature to receive smuggled 
skins into his house, which he had in the desert. This man, for 
resisting the search of his house, was lamentably shot and killed 
by the soldiers who assisted the arresting alcalde, who succeeded 
in taking out twenty-nine packs of very fine beaver skins which 
were spoiling that summer in the warehouse of the subcomisariat 
of the territory.” 

Briefly, then, the points in common in these various accounts 
may be summed up as follows: The letter of Narbona, governor 
of New Mexico, indicates that Ewing Young obtained a passport 
for eighteen men to go to the Gila in August, 1826, for the pur- 
pose of trapping beaver. According to Barrows there were eleven 
men hired to Young, but Young, himself, did not accompany the 
expedition as first organized. The story of the life of “Peg-leg” 
Smith states that Smith and Le Duke led a party of five to the 
waters of the Gila about this time and names Sublette as a mem- 
ber of the party. Barrows mentions “Peg-leg” Smith and Milton 
Sublette as members of Young’s party. The two groups appar- 
ently traveled together, making the party of sixteen referred to 
by Yount, as the Yount Sketch refers to “Peg-leg” Smith as being 
a member of the party which Yount accompanied. Barrows speaks 
of the party’s being attacked by the Apaches and forced to return 
to New Mexico, where it was reorganized and increased to a com- 
pany of “about thirty” with Young at its head. The Smith ac- 
count says that the party was attacked by Apaches and lost all 
of its traps. Evidently it had to return to New Mexico for a new 
supply, although the Smith account does not mention this detail. 
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Yount, also, refers to the party at first as a company of sixteen, 
and the Sketch of his life speaks of it later as consisting of thirty- 
two. The Yount Sketch speaks of Yount’s furs being confiscated 
upon his return to New Mexico. Gregg informs us that that was 
what happened to the furs collected by Young and his men. Both 
accounts agree that the furs had been deposited at a neighboring 
village in order to avoid being apprehended by the Mexican au- 
thorities. Evidently the various accounts relate to the same expe- 
ditions. 

The foregoing details are presented at length in order the 
more easily to compare them with the narrative of James Ohio 
Pattie, who, we shall see, evidently fell in with Young’s party 
of “about thirty men” while on the Gila. 


James Ohio Pattie’s narrative of his expedition down the Gila 
and up the Colorado Rivers.—According to Pattie’s narrative, he 
left the copper mines in southwestern New Mexico with a com- 
pany of French trappers bound for the Gila. They traveled down 
the river beyond the point reached by the Pattie trapping party 
of 1824-5; and finally arrived at an Indian village situated on 
the south bank of the river, where almost all the inhabitants spoke 
Spanish, “for,” to quote Pattie, “it is situated only three days 
journey from a Spanish fort in the province of Sonora. The 
Indians seemed disposed to be friendly to us. They are to a 
considerable degree cultivators, raising wheat, corn and cotton 
which they manufacture into cloths.” The trappers had evidently 
reached the Pima villages near the mouth of the Santa Cruz wash. 
Three days beyond the village they arrived at the “Papawar” 
village, the inhabitants of which Pattie says, “came running to 
meet us, with their faces painted, and their bows and arrows in 
their hands. We were alarmed at these hostile appearances, and 
halted. We told them that we were friends, at which they threw 
down their arms, laughing the while, and showing by their coun- 
tenances that they were aware that we were frightened.” Upon 
entering the village the Frenchmen separated among the Indians, 
and in the evening allowed their arms to be taken from them and 
stacked together around a tree while they, themselves, retired 
among the Indians to sleep. Against this procedure Pattie re- 
monstrated and persuading one Frenchman, whom he says he had 
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known in Missouri, to accompany him, made camp at some dis- 
tance from the Indian village. In the middle of the night the 
Indians attacked the defenseless trappers, killing all but the cap- 
tain and Pattie and his companion. The next night the three 
survivors fell in with a company of American trappers with a 
“oenuine American leader.” “We were now thirty-two in all,” 
Pattie records. They planned an attack upon the Indians, who 
were so completely surprised that one hundred and ten of them 
were killed before the rest could make their escape, and all the 
horses and property of the French company was recaptured. 

This happened near the mouth of Salt River, up which the 
Americans now trapped, the party separating at the mouth of 
Rio Verde, part ascending that stream and the rest continuing 
up Salt River. After trapping to the head of both streams the 
two parties reunited at the junction of the two streams and then 
proceeded down the Salt and Gila Rivers to the junction of the 
latter with the Colorado, where Pattie says they found a tribe of 
Indians called Umene (Yuma). 

The trappers now turned their faces up the Colorado, passing 
through the territory of the “Cocomarecopper” (Cocomaricopa) 
and “Mohawa” (Mojave) Indians. They continued up the river 
until they “reached a point of the river where the mountains shut 
in so close upon the shores that we were compelled to climb a 
mountain, and travel along the acclivity, the river still in sight, 
and at an immense depth beneath us.” This was evidently at 
the mouth of the Black Canyon. Up the river they continued 
for a hundred leagues, according to Pattie’s estimate, through snow 
from a foot to eighteen inches deep, when they finally arrived at 
the place “where the river emerges from these horrid mountains, 
which so cage it up.” They continued up the Colorado and the 
Grand Rivers and finally returned to Santa Fé, where, Pattie 
records, “disaster awaited us. The governor, on the pretext that 
we had trapped without a license from him, robbed us of all our 
furs.” 


Comparison of Pattie’s narrative with the accounts of Ewing 
Young’s expedition, 1826-7.—The points in common between the 
Pattie narrative and the fragmentary accounts that we have of 
the Ewing Young expedition are certainly striking, to say the 
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least. In the first place, the French party with which Pattie had 
traveled from the copper mines was massacred in the vicinity of 
the mouth of Salt River, or Black River, as it was called by 
Pattie, which is also the name by which it is known on the early 
maps. This agrees with Yount’s statement that the Robidoux 
party was massacred in that same locality. Pattie says there 
were thirteen in the French party. Yount speaks of it as a party 
of sixteen, but we have indicated how he might have been con- 
fused. Pattie tells us that the American company, of which he 
now became a member, numbered thirty-two, after he and his two 
companions had joined it. This agrees exactly with the Watson 
Sketch and, also, with the Barrows account, which says that Young 
set out at the head of a company of “about thirty.” Pattie’s 
“genuine American leader” can very appropriately be applied to 
Ewing Young. Pattie says that the American party attacked 
and defeated the Indians who had murdered the French party, 
without the loss of a single American. Mrs. Watson states that 
the American party with whom Yount was traveling had just 
such a battle in this same vicinity with a similar outcome and that 
Smith fired the first shot. Barrows says that “Peg-leg” Smith 
was a member of Ewing Young’s party. According to Pattie 
the American company now trapped up Black (Salt) River to 
its source. Salt River is one of the main branches of the Gila. 
The Watson Sketch says that the American party trapped the 
Gila to its source; but since they had just descended the Gila it 
is probably meant that they trapped to the source of the other 
main branch, i. e., Salt River, otherwise known as Black River. 
Pattie says that they then descended the Gila to the Colorado 
and then trapped up that stream and back to New Mexico. The 
Watson Sketch indicates that they trapped down the Gila and 
along the Colorado before returning to New Mexico. Pattie 
records that upon arriving in New Mexico their furs were con- 
fiscated. Gregg says that Young’s party, of whom Sublette was 
a member, had their furs confiscated, and Mrs. Watson states the 
same thing of Yount. 


The difficulty of harmonizing Pattie’s dates with those of 
Young’s expedition.—The chief difficulty in harmonizing the ac- 
counts of the Young and Pattie expeditions is in connection with 
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the dates of the Pattie narrative. According to Pattie he left the 
copper mines on the second of January, 1826, and traveled down 
the Gila with a company of French trappers until the 28th of the 
month. It was the 29th of January that he fell in with the 
American company. They traveled up the Colorado and finally 
reached Santa Fé on the first of August, 1826. This was before 
Young’s party left that place. 

But Pattie’s dates are very unreliable throughout his entire 
narrative. Where we have contemporary documents with which 
to check them as in the case of that portion of his narrative deal- 
ing with events in California, we are frequently able to show 
that his dates are inaccurate, in some cases, a number of months. 
It seems that he depended upon his memory for the major por- 
tion of his narrative, and so, while his facts usually appear to be 
fairly accurate, his dates are frequently wrong. It is possible, 
therefore, that he is out some nine months or more in his dates 
on this trip. 


Difficulty of harmonizing Pattie’s dates with other events.— 
There are some things in the narrative, itself, which seem to 
make this conclusion imperative. In the first place Pattie speaks 
of traveling the full length of the Grand Canyon through snow 
from a foot to eighteen inches deep. But according to his nar- 
rative it was in the month of April when they made that journey. 
Traveling on the south side of the Grand Canyon it would be 
rather unusual to find snow that deep at that season of the year. 
Further, according to Pattie, it was the first of August, 1826, 
that the company reached Santa Fé and had their furs confis- 
cated. But Narbona was still governor of New Mexico until 
May, 182%, and his attitude towards the American trappers had 
been one of leniency. Later in this very month (August, 1826) 
he issued licenses, as we have indicated, to a number of parties 
of American trappers, knowing full well that they were bound 
for the Gila to trap beaver. Pattie says that he left the copper 
mines on the second of January and that the American party, 
of which he later became a member, continued trapping until 
nearly the first of the next August, when they arrived at Santa 
Fé. But this was contrary to the regular trapping custom. The 
trapping season was the fall, winter, and spring. Never did the 
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trappers continue their trapping activities into the hot summer 
months, nor would they ordinarily wait until the first of January 
to start. 

The probability of Pattie’s narrative being an account of the 
expeditions of Miguel Robidoux and Ewing Young.—Taking all 
things into consideration it is evident that Pattie’s narrative gives 
an account of the expedition of Miguel Robidoux from the Santa 
Rita copper mines down the Gila to the mouth of Salt River, 
where the Robidoux party was massacred, and then continues with 
an account of the expedition of Ewing Young on the Gila and 
up the Colorado in the fall and winter of 1826 and the spring 
of 1827. 


Significance of the identification—wWith this identification es- 
tablished we are able, now for the first time, to apply the Pattie 
narrative to the Robidoux and Young expeditions. Heretofore, 
because Pattie’s name was the only one mentioned in the narra- 
tive, it has been thought of as Pattie’s expedition. We can now 
think of it from the point of view of the organizers and leaders 
rather than from that of an egotistical boy who happened to be 
picked up along the way. 
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MEMOIRS OF MAJOR GEORGE BERNARD ERATH 
Lucy A. EratH 
i. 
5. At San Jacinto, 1836* 


General Houston had retreated from Gonzales to the Colorado 
River to a place near where Columbus now stands. On the 20th 
of March about fourteen hundred men were at that place under 
his command. I had joined Captain Billingsly’s company from 
Bastrop, Burleson’s regiment. There was great eagerness among 
us to fight, but in a few days General Houston ordered the retreat 
to the Brazos River. This caused over four hundred men to leave 
us. Although we were constantly receiving volunteers the army 
did not number but about one thousand at San Jacinto. Seven 
hundred and eighty fought the battle; the rest were fifteen miles 
away scouting the baggage at Harrisburg. 

About the first of April heavy rains set in, impeding our prog- 
ress, and for nearly two weeks we were encamped in the Brazos 
bottom near where Hempstead now stands, while Santa Anna 
occupied San Felipe, and moved down the river to cross at Fort 
Bend. The delay had a good effect in disciplining us, and giv- 
ing us information about military tactics. 

We crossed the Brazos about the fourteenth, and traveled on to 
Harrisburg as rapidly as the state of the roads would permit. 
Santa Anna with a small portion of his men had really got ahead 
of us, and was going down the bay in the direction of Galveston. 
After burning Harrisburg, he met at New Washington two vessels 
carrying supplies for his army. Putting part of these supplies 
on flatboats, and part on several hundred pack mules, he again 
advanced up the country to meet with us at San Jacinto. 

I have based my views of what took place at this time on 
reflections deduced afterward from that of which I was an eye 
witness and participant, and on positive information obtained 
from Mexican officers. 


‘This account of the San Jacinto campaign being a rationalized one 
should be compared with such studies of the campaign as appear in THE 
QUARTERLY, IV, 237-260, and in Bancroft, North Mewxican States and 
Texas, I1, 243-265. 
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Santa Anna had reached Fort Bend with four thousand men, 
and captured the ferry boat without opposition. Although a com- 
pany of Texans was stationed there under Captain Wyly Martin 
to watch his movements, and Captain Mosely Baker with a com- 
pany from our regiment had followed him from San Felipe, they 
found it useless to oppose the superior numbers. 

Santa Anna had made arrangements to be met, as he was met, 
by those vessels at New Washington without protection of any 
naval or land force. Of this arrangement and of Santa Anna’s 
special maneuvre, our army seemed to have known nothing. Nor, so 
far as I know, has any Texas writer on the subject mentioned 
Santa Anna’s design, or that Houston knew of such design. 

With an actual force of hardly six hundred men Santa Anna 
left his army. In all he had perhaps a thousand with him, but 
the rest were only cargadores or muleteers with some four or five 
hundred pack mules to be loaded. His inclination for good liv- 
ing must have been a personal inducement for him to detach him- 
self from his army with so small a force and go in search of it. 
That we captured those articles of high living is a matter of his- 
tory, as also that Santa Anna knew nothing of us to be dealt with, 
but thought our army broken up and dispersed and that he had 
‘only to meet a few bands covering the retreat of flying Texans. 
He expected, too, that the Cherokees would rise further east to 
annihilate us. From my own observations, I am satisfied that he 
did not expect to meet an organized force, and was apprised of 
our formidable opposition only when our cannon made it known. 
Decidedly much of our success at that time was due to Santa 
Anna’s voluptuousness and to his stubbornness and despotism. 

He accomplished his design of getting the cargoes of the vessels. 
From the writings of a Mexican officer, one of his aid-de-camps 
whose name I have forgotten,’ I have the information that he told 
the men he took with him and those he left on the Brazos that 
he expected to be back in a few days. He moved forward rapidly, 


’Perhaps, Pedro Delgado, whose Diary was translated and published in a 
pamphlet entitled: The Battle of San Jacinto: Viewed from both an Amer- 
tcan and Mexican standpoint. Its details and incidents as officially re- 
ported by Major General Sam Houston of the Texan Army. Also an ac- 
count of the action written by Col. Pedro Delgado, of General Santa Anna’s 
staff. V.O. King, editor. Austin, 1878. Delgado’s account also appears 
in Linn’s Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas. New York, 1883, pages 


225-246. 
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traveling out of the bottom and swimming a bayou, and was 
stopped in the night by his cannon getting bogged. He was 
through unloading his vessels at New Washington late on the 
evening of the 19th, burned that town, and returning camped half 
way between it and the battle ground. 

We had traveled the whole night, leaving our baggage under 
guard of three hundred men at Harrisburg. We reached Vince’s 
Bayou, where there was a bridge much spoken of, two miles from 
the battle ground, at daylight. 

I had been employed for a few days in guarding and handling 
quarter-master stores, but joined my company on leaving Harris- 
burg. From my employment in the quarter-master’s department 
I had some privileges: I was allowed to pass about and be away 
from the company at times which gave me opportunity to see and 
note, and I know that on the morning before the day of the battle 
the whole staff and most all the officers were at a loss as to 
where to look for Santa Anna. He had gone the same route as 
ourselves on the road to Lynchburg, but after crossing the bridge 
at Vince’s Bayou turned south, and while the talk went on as to 
his whereabouts being unknown we were halted and arranged along 
the timber of Buffalo Bayou. 

General Houston and some of his staff were directly in front of 
our company, when General Rusk came galloping up. Rusk’s first 
words I can repeat verbatim: “Moments are ages. Santa Anna 
has been down to New Washington and received supplies by water. 
He burned the town of Washington last night, and is now zd- 
vancing to meet us on his back track.” 

We resumed our march, crossed the bridge to a somewhat ele- 
vated point of timber on the bank of Buffalo Bayou some mile 
and a half above Lynchburg, and were aligned in regular military 
order with the artillery in the middle and the cavalry on the right. 
We were hidden from Santa Anna’s view by a small rise in the 
ground and by brush in the edge of which our position was taken. 

We made preparations for the attack and, somehow and in spite 
of some former boastings of times when Texans had whipped 
Mexicans five to one, we began to be a little cautious. Santa 
Anna, it was said, had with him the elite and veterans of Mexico, 
who had never been conquered. But from the trace where he left 
the Bayou and where he crossed another bayou, extremely boggy, 
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we could see that his force was not stronger than ours. His boats 
from New Washington, badly guarded, got ahead of him in the 
strong wind, and coming up close to the shore, some of our scouts, 
fifteen or twenty in number, surprised and captured them. We 
feasted from them several days in camp after the battle. 

He advanced. He attempted to scatter us by a shot from his 
cannon, but when that was answered by our artillery, he found out 
the real situation, encamped his men at once on the bayou, and 
sent a dispatch to General Cos. General Cos for safety had been 
ordered to cross the Brazos River and advance slowly to protect 
Santa Anna on his return, and had made some little distance from 
the Brazos when he received Santa Anna’s express. He came on 
immediately. 

Both armies apparently went into camp on the battle field, 
firing cannon at each other occasionally. 

There was much talk among us as to the strength and disposi- 
tion of the enemy. Most of the men wanted a voice in whatever 
was to be done, some urging an immediate attack, but the greater 
number were now grown a little careful, and passed remarks to 
the effect that they preferred to wait some time for orders. 

The firing of cannon went on at intervals, and Colonel Neill of 
the artillery was wounded by a grape shot during the morning. 
Our dinner was rather superb, gained by the capture of the boats 
with the supplies for the Mexicans. We were unused to flour 
but had it in bread that day. The coffee we couldn’t parch for 
want of cooking utensils left at Harrisburg. We peeled off cypress 
bark in flakes for trays, and made the flour into a stiff dough, 
wound it around a stick with a piece of tallow or fat beef on top, 
and roasted the whole on top of the fire. It was a change from 
our rough living on half-cooked beef and corn ground by ourselves. 
Perhaps, it was that meal that made us more eager for operations 
to begin. 

Apprehensions were expressed that General Houston did not in- 
tend to fight there, and might retreat further. To such a course 
general resistance was announced. By his long retreat, Houston 
had made himself extremely unpopular, especially with the western 
men who in consequence of it had had their property destroyed, 
houses burned, and land devastated. But about 3 o’clock the cav- 
alry was thrown forward for a reconnoissance; our regiment with 
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one cannon followed a short distance to cover the reaction, and 
took position in a small grove at the head of a shallow ravine on 
a plane inclined toward the Mexican camp, and in full view of it. 
Our cavalry came into action, moving from right to left, then 
turned and passed back on our left, carrying with them one of our 
men severely wounded. The Mexicans made a deploy as if to 
advance on us, but, after the firing of several cannon on each side 
without any effect on us, retreated to their position. We, too, 
returned to camp. 

This maneuvre disclosed the Mexican strength as considerably 
inferior to ours, and their position as very badly chosen for 
their defense. The cry for attacking them became more unani- 
mous, with the determination to retreat no further; and it was only 
by the advice and example of a sprinkle of old men among us, 
some of whom had been in the Revolutionary war and that of 1812, 
that we kept order and discipline to await the developments of 
next day. 

The night passed off comparatively quiet, with occasional can- 
non shots on either side, the enemy’s going far over us, as per- 
haps ours did over them, for their position was now in a bayou 
slightly protected by a low rise of the ground three hundred yards 
in front. 

At daylight General Cos arrived, which doubled the strength of 
our enemies. This arrival was looked for by our principal offi- 
cers and might have been easily prevented, but was permitted and 
an effort was made to keep the knowledge from us for fear it 
might intimidate us. But we knew very well of the reinforce- 
ment and were all the more goaded to fight on account of it. It 
had the effect, however, of making us calm and determined and 
of reinstating order. By noon a general decision was known 
among us that we would not retreat further, and that we would 
fight in the next twenty-four hours. As far as the junction of 
Cos with Santa Anna is concerned my opinion, like that of many 
others, was then and always has been, that it was the best thing 
for Texas that could have taken place. Had we attacked them 
before, as we did on the evening of the 21st, they would have scat- 
tered pell-mell and Santa Anna would have taken an early op- 
portunity to escape without making a stand at all. In our ex- 
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citement, we would have occupied ourselves in slaughtering the 
few Mexicans. 

Some time between three and four o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 21st, when everything seemed to be in a quiet of suspense, I 
was moving about in front of a thicket on the top of the rise 
above our company, watching the Mexican camp which could be 
overlooked from there. Colonel Burleson came galloping up alone. 
He had come along the line on the left of the regiment, riding 
somewhat away from the right, on a straight course to the camp 
(a little in advance of us) of what was called the Battalion of 
Regulars (about a hundred men armed with muskets and bayonets). 
Burleson knew me familiarly. He said: “George, you run down 
and tell your captain and the captains on the right to come up 
here instantly and meet me”; then he galloped on. I delivered 
the order, there being only two other captains on our right, and was 
back immediately to the place myself. Within a few minutes the 
captains and some of the lieutenants of the regiment were assem- 
bled there. If anyone besides myself, not a commissioned officer, 
was there it was Craft, the orderly sergeant of Billingsley’s com- 
pany. 

Burleson was back by the time they all got there, and dismount- 
ing he addressed his officers in about these words: “Gentlemen, 
I have called you together: fight we must—the time is the question. 
Shall we attack instantly, or in the morning? The officers of the 
other regiment are collected in council for the same purpose.” 
After a pause Captain M. Baker spoke, saying it was late in the 
day, the fight might be protracted, and moved that we attack at 
daylight, giving some other reasons and ideas; but his speech was 
short. No objections were made: his proposition was at once 
agreed to, and Burleson remounted and rode off in the direction 
of the other regiment. The officers dispersed, except Billingsly, 
my captain, and three or four who had sat down on the ground; 
and I continued to stand by, listening to what they had to say. 

In a few minutes Burleson came dashing back to the place, and 
said: “Captains, parade your companies. The other regiment 
has decided to fight immediately. I don’t want mine to be a 
minute behind.” 

I have had occasion to tell this which I have here repeated many 
times before when talking of the battle of San Jacinto. I have 
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never heard it disputed. But this consultation of officers has 
never been brought up to me in conversation by any one else, nor 
have I found any allusion to such consultation in my reading of 
accounts of the battle. It indicated that the fight was brought 
about by the voice of the army. General Houston has always been 
accredited with having absolute control without council or advice. 
I do not know whether he demanded the consultation, or sanc- 
tioned it; but it shows that he, too, was undecided as to the course 
of action at the time. At the Veteran’s meeting in San Antonio 
some years ago I asked Billingsly and Calder, the only captains 
of Burleson’s regiment still living,® if they remembered the fact 
I have mentioned ; they both replied that they remembered it well, 


‘but had hardly thought of it before. In publishing my views of 


San Jacinto in Street’s Monthly’ some seven years ago I made 


‘Captain Jesse Billingsly died October 1, 1880; Captain R. J. Calder 
died August 28, 1885.—THeE EpiTors. 

78treet’s Monthly is unknown to the Editors. Perhaps, it was published 
at Waco. An undated and unidentified clipping accompanying the Erath 
Memoirs appears to be a reprint of Major Erath’s account of the battle 
of San Jacinto. The editorial introduction in the clipping credits the 
account to Street’s News. The account was written for a different pur- 
pose; and, after a few changes had been made, which appear on the clip- 
ping, it may presumably be regarded as bearing Major Erath’s approval.— 
E. W. W 


The battle of San Jacinto is believed, by the present generation, to have 
effected its result by actual hard fighting, but the merits of the officers 
and soldiers of that time are in their perseverance, their hardships and 
privations. 

After the fall of Bexar, in the month of December, 1835, the people 
became overconfident in their own ability and Mexican insignificance. A 
land speculating element of immigration, who did not remain, induced 
them to lean too much to private interest, and when the Alamo was be- 
sieged, no entreaties could bring men in the field, believing the handful 
of men under Travis sufficient to repulse 7,000 Mexicans, who advanced 
from the Rio Grande. When Travis and his men fell and were put to the 
sword by Santa Anna’s proclamation for the extermination of the American 
people from the soil of Texas, terror took the place of self-confidence and 
boasting. At first a great number started to the army, but on General 
Houston’s retreat to the Colorado, the greater portion of the men had to 
move their families, and as the retreat commenced to the Brazos, the 
army reduced from 1,400 to about 1,000 at Harrisburg, and only 683 at 
San Jacinto. 

The integrity and self-sacrifice of those who remained really commands 
admiration, being subject to hardships not often paralleled. The men were 
mostly on foot, the country flooded with rain, many without shoes, wearing 
moccasins made of deer skins, stretching when wet, and when dry, con- 
tracting, to bring the foot into the dimensions of that of a Chinese lady; 
their clothing was scant, few had more than one thin blanket; their tents 
were open, and to avoid lying in the mud, brush or grass had to be ob- 
tained and laid down to sleep on. 
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these same statements, and I do so again because of their truth— 
not to produce any effect against Houston with whose conduct and 
management I have become very well reconciled, though at that 
time my opinions were with those of the army generally. Whether 
accident, Providence, or General Houston’s military talent gave 
us victory that day I am willing to allow General Houston the 
credit, especially as his statesmanship later proved him a hero, 
and certain it is that had we attacked on the 20th and had wiped 
out the number there then, it would not have been to the same 


advantage. 


Their supplies were beef principally, scant of salt, an ear of corn for 
a man a day, which had to be ground on a steel mill. Generally every 
company had one, which, after marching the whole day, was fastened to 
a tree for each mess to grind on, and then to be cooked into what is 
called mush, as there were no facilities for baking bread, frying pans and 
tin cups being the only cooking utensils. Many were sick, the discipline 
exacted by General Houston severe, often half at a time on guard, those 
not permitted to leave the guard fire for twenty-four hours; their mess 
mates had to prepare and bring to them their rations; all this was to do 
when the men had spent the greater part of the day knee-deep in water, 
standing half the time to await the slow movements of the cannon and 
wagons dragged by oxen out of the mud. 

Such inconveniences made men reckless, there was a general clamor to 
fight, but we were really separated from the enemy by the attempt of 
Santa Anna to get ahead of us and reach the coast. Numbers left us in 
despair, giving up the cause as lost. Finally we reached Harrisburg, just 
burned and evacuated by the Mexicans, and the capture of a courier di3- 
closed, partially, Santa Anna’s intentions, but about two thousand Mex- 
icans had left the Brazos, and they were scattered. Santa Anna only 
having with him about seven or eight hundred men, had gone to a place 
called New Washington, on the bay, to receive supplies by water. 

Operations were determined on. Gen. Houston addressed us, and the 
baggage was to be left under guard, which consisted of the sick, the old 
men and the boys, and perhaps a few whe thought the issue doubtful. 
The baggage could no longer be pulled by the worn-out teams, although 
all of it might now be [car]ried in one two-horse wagon [or o]n two mules. 

We were to cook two days’ rations, which was no light job, as we had 
little or no pots to cook it in. At night we crossed the bayou, marched 
down it in fours and holding together trying to sleep as we were walking 
along. At or near day we filed to the left, and were ordered to rest. Our 
provisions were eaten up during the night and we kept from going to 
sleep; and when daylight was on the sky a bunch of cattle came near. 
We killed some of them, built fires and had meat roasting on sticks, when 
Rusk galloped along the lines, saying, “Moments are ages; Santa Anna 
has burned New Washington, and is advancing on us on the bayou.” Our 
meat was left, we fell into line and marched across the memorable bridge 
on Simms’ bayou, and two miles below, in sight of Lynchburg, were again 
posted under the high ground in the small, narrow bottom of the Buffalo 
bayou. Officers dashed about and said the Mexicans were in sight, but 
we could not see them—the regiment I was in could not. More beef 
cattle coming near we killed some of them and had again our meat on 
sticks at the fire, half-roasted, when we were ordered into line to change 
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The announcement of the decision to fight acted like elec- 
tricity. Being ever ready, our lines were formed at once, but in 
the low ground out of sight of the Mexicans. Perhaps, a delay 
of half an hour occurred till the position was perfect as to rank 
and number. We deployed on the high ground; first in line was 
the cavalry on the right, the artillery next, the small detachment 
of regulars next, the first regiment to which I belonged next, and 
the second regiment commanded by Colonel Sherman on the ex- 
treme left. Orders to wheel in detached companies and march in 
double file by heads of companies followed. Descending into a 


positions, but this time we saved our meat by picking up the sticks. 
Falling in, answering to our names with the gun in one hand and a stick 
with meat in the other. We did not go far, only changed places. Our 
regiment (the first) was near the right, the second on our left and the 
artillery between us, the party of regulars on our right and the cavalry 
was dashing about in our front. The Mexicans were in sight and were 
at a loss to know who we were. Evidently they did not believe us to be 
the army of the Republic of Texas, though we were as many in number 
as they. They were soon informed of the fact, for as they advanced slowly 
to see us we fired our cannon at them, and they returned the compliment 
and wounded Col. Neill, commanding the artillery. 

About the same time some of our cavalry near Lynchburg discovered 
two flatboats loaded with provisions, considerable of it being coffee and 
flour. They captured the boats after firing a few shots, and brought the 
welcome supplies to us. 

I belonged to Company C, commanded by Capt. Billingsly (now living 
in Bastrop County), in the lst Regiment of Volunteers, commanded by 
Col. Burleson. 

Col. Burleson favored me, and in this campaign had me taken, some 
time before the battle, from the line for extra duty to guard supplies. 
I was near the company always, and in action in the line. On this occa- 
sion I acted with my company from Harrisburg, witnessing all I have 
described. About 3 o’clock on the 21st of April I was on an elevation, 
fifty yards in front of my company, looking at the Mexican maneuvers, 
when Col. Burleson [came ridi]ng the line and called [the capta]ins of 
the regiment to a [consultat]ion right where I stood. [Dismou]nting 
himself, he made, [in subs]tance, the following ad[dress]: “I have called 
you to[ge]ther for your opinions when to [fiJght. Further retreat is 
impos[si]ble. The only question is, shall [w]e fight immediately or to- 
morrow. The other regiment is now holding a similar council.[”] After 
some few remarks, Lieut. Moseley Baker proposed to take a position 
before day near the enemy and commence the battle at daylight, which 
was not objected to, and nearly unanimously agreed on. Col. Burleson 
galloped to the other regiment and immediately returned, saying loudly: 
“Captains, parade your companies! the other regiment has determined to 
fight right off. I don’t want to be behind.” But a few minutes elapsed, 
when we were in line, the roll was called, we were ordered to the right 
by companies, then right face march. The whole army was in line, the 
artillery and regulars were on our right, the second regiment on our left. 
We passed over a depression of ground for half a mile, where a rise in 
front of the Mexican line hid us from them. As we reached the top of 
the line in full view of the Mexicans, about 300 yards distant, General 
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sink of ground, then reaching a small eminence two or three hun- 
dred yards from the Mexicans, we were ordered to wheel by left 
into front, which was done, and brought us to the top of the hill. 
Coming from the front, General Houston came dashing through 
our lines. The Mexican bullets were flying. The second regi- 
ment on our left had already joined combat. General Houston 
cried: “Not a man reinforcement! Not a man reinforcement!” 


and galloping on was wounded soon after. 
I have said we knew of the reinforcement. I knew it; and the 


Houston passed through our lines from front to rear, and was soon after 
wounded. We deployed into line, —ied arms, and advanced in [dou]ble 
quick. The Mexicans fired on us [as] soon as in sight, . . . [we] 
fired when within a hun[dre]d yards of their lines. On the first fire their 
lines faltered. We fired a second time only at those running. We were 
not checked in our advance except to load. I jumped over their breast- 
[works] where a man lay with his head half shot off by our cannon. 
Dead and wounded were strewn everywhere. I thought I had made the 
distance to the rear of the Mexican camp by what was called fighting 
and driving the Mexicans before me, quicker than I could have done it 
in an ordinary way. 

The Mexicans crowded together some 300 yards in the rear of their 
camp on a slough in which a great number of Mexican cavairy horses 
were bogged down and struggling. They had to cross on them to keep 
from sticking fast, which fastened the horses so completely in the mud 
with only their backs and saddles out, that we could cross on them with- 
out difficulty. No further resistance was made. A gallant [Mexican officer 
attjempted to rally his men at a point of timber, but was shot down. 
The Mexicans begged for life, and those who did not throw [down] their 
arms were so terrified they did not know what to do. The pursuit con- 
tinued a mile or more along the bank of the bayou, or bay, now 600 yards 
wide, and many jumped into the water, swam over, and were recaptured 
next day. Further to my right Colonel Almonte, with presence of mind, 
called on the Texas officers for magnanimity, and offered to make formal 
surrender of some 400 men; about 500 or 600 were taken that night, and 
many brought in the next and succeeding day, but few if any, escaped. 
Santa Anna was caught next day, and at once proposed peace, which, 
although it did not formally take place, led to a course forced on Mexico 
for five years without being able to make any other formidable invasion 
or offensive action on their part. San Jacinto decided the fate of Texas, 
and her independency. Independence was declared, and so acknowledged 
by foreign nations. Had the battle been fought the day before when we 
were equal in numbers, Santa Anna might have escaped by leaving in the 
rear and letting the body of his men surrender in front, which, under 
the expectation of severe resistance, would have occupied our time. Or 
he might have been taken in a different condition and killed. Had he 
lost his life either in battle or by execution, the Mexican nation would 
have become united, and, if not in revenge for the dictator alone, [would 
have] been [disposed] to invade and cause us much more annoyance, 
blood shedding and loss of treasure, than the cheap and easy manner in 
which we gained our independence. Saving his life made his own dis- 
grace and discomfiture, and the division and incompetency of the Mexican 
nation had established our honor and character. 
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whoie of the company to which I belonged knew it well. By go- 
ing up the hill to the thicket where the council mentioned took 
place, we could almost count the Mexicans. They could also be 
seen by climbing trees. At about eleven o’clock that morning a 
maa stationed in a tree was telling those below what he saw, when 
a load of grape shot went through the tree-tops, and he slipped 
down in a hurry. I had heard a confidential conversation between 
General Rusk and Colonel Burleson in which Rusk said the idea 
must be put out that Santa Anna had gone, and that the men com- 
ing into the camp at daylight were the escort returning which had 
guardel him out. The disposition we were in at the time—to fight 
and end the suspense—was not affected by that cry of not a man 
reinforcement! The idea flashed to me at the moment that, under 
the fire of the Mexican artillery and in the excitement of the 
opening battle, it was an insult to us to think we could care for 
that little reinforcement. We would have fought the whole world 
then. We had been marched from the Guadalupe in a round- 
about, zigzag way through swamps and bogs; we had lived part of 
the time on half-spoiled beef; we had been delayed in going through 
the lower country, often standing knee-deep in water waiting on 
baggage wagons to be drawn out of bogs: we had the experience 
of having even a woman draw a gun on us——some of us—for con- 
fiscating her oxen under orders; and we had been subjected to 
all the military discipline and practices that were ever enforced 
on troops of any country, standing guard twenty-four hours out of 
forty-eight, and not allowed to go to sleep even at the guard fire. 
General Houston made us a speech at Harrisburg as we started 
on our march to attack the Mexicans: he promised us that we 
should have full satisfaction for all we had gone through; and he 
closed his address by saying let your war cry be “Remember the 
Alamo !” 

As the Mexicans shot high, nearly all the harm done to us was 
done during the descent of the hill to the Mexican line. We re- 
served our fire. It seemed to me that the order to fire was pre- 
mature, as we were one hundred and fifty vards, I thought, from 
the Mexicans. While reloading my gun after my first fire I 
choked the ball. A young man named Ed Blakey was mortally 
wounded higher up the hill; he ran along by my side until he fell; 
I picked up his gun and shot bag, and threw mine down. The 
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whole Mexican line was in full flight by the time I got a secoad 
shot. Our men advanced rather in disorder, and drove the Mex- 
icans across the boggy slew where many fell. 

Their cannon had been taken and passed. Ours had ceesed 
firing because we were too closely mixed with the Mexicans. At a 
point of timber across the slew, which was by this time bridged 
with bogged horses on which we crossed, a Mexican officer of 
high rank, flourishing his sword, made a grand appeal te rally 
his men, but was shot down, and the men who had turned co face 
us again resumed their flight only to be overtaken and shot. I do 
not like to dwell on these scenes. No’ doubt our men were justi- 
fiable, as the Mexican nation deserved punishment for its perfidy, 
though the soldiers were not responsible for it. About half of 
them were killed; some drowned in the bay. 

General Almonte with commendable daring came forward among 
our men, called for officers, and demanded to be allowed to sur- 
render. About five hundred men grouped up behind kim on the 
principle of civilized warfare. I did not see this; I believe Colo- 
nel Burleson was the officer who accepted the surrender and gave 
the orders to cease firing. At the time I was with a large party 
of men all from different commands who were pursuing Mex- 
icans toward the bay. Some attempted to swim across. I re- 
turned then. 

Our troops were scattered and as much in disorder as the Mex- 
icans. It took me some time to find the regiment, or the nu- 
cleous with the colonel in it, about the center of the Mexicans. 
The drums* were beating the assembly, and men were slowly com- 
ing in. 

Of the main proceedings during the night I know little, being 
detached from the main body to guard Santa Anna’s baggage. I 
wish to make one further comment on that time, which is, that I 
believe the Mexican soldiers we encountered that day were much 
braver than they have ever been credited with being; no one has 
ever disputed the bravery of their officers. There were two causes 
for officers and men alike being dispirited. One was the miserable 
position taken. It would have been a formidable one three hun- 
dred yards farther back, with the boggy slew in front, and the 
timber to rally in. The Mexican officers describe Santa Anna 


‘It has been claimed the army was without a drum.—L. A. E. 
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as not open to counsel, stubborn, self-confident, tyrannical, and 
the men knew that he had acted contrary to the laws of nations 
in the slaughter of our men at the Alamo and at Goliad. They 
had had good experience of the American in battle; we came with 
the ery of “Alamo!” and they knew it meant vengeance. We were 
not hurt in our advance by their fire, and we reserved our own 
for close quarters. Their resistence did not last over ten minutes. 

When Burleson’s regiment had slowly assembled and formed, 
with face toward our old camp, the right of it was by a pile of 
baggage closely covering a square of about thirty feet with open 
spaces inside. It was near the center of what had been the Mex- 
ican camp, and about fifty yards away down hill on the bank of the 
slew was another such square of baggage. The officers had waited 
till after sundown for men to come in and now Burleson ordered 
them to take up the march back to camp. I and an elderly man, 
Simmons, from Bastrop, were at the time standing by this pile of 
baggage. Burleson came up to me and said, “You two stay right 
here tonight. Take charge particularly of this pile of baggage, 
but look after both. You may take anything to eat and allow 
others to have eatables; but don’t let anything valuable be car- 
ried off by anybody.” I made some remark as to how long we 
were to stay, and he said the whole night if necessary, that we 
could sleep time about, and that he would try and have us re- 
lieved. He rode away; we went inside the baggage pile and found 
it was Santa Anna’s, containing camp furniture of silver, nicely 
arranged, such as a European prince might take with him into 
the field. And there were besides all kinds of eatables—a con- 
siderable part already cooked. Simmons took a kind of mat off 
a pyramid about six feet high, and called me to look. It was 
several dozen baskets of champagne; and just beside it was found 
another such a pyramid. I was not interested in champagne, nor 
did Simmons make any immoderate use of it; but he gave the bot- 
tles liberally to the stragglers returning to camp, saying that it 
belonged to the eatables which we had permission to give away. 

There was a disagreeable scene near; a pile of dead Mexicans, 
and some wounded ones lay close up against the baggage and 
among it. Their cries of A Dios! and Agua! aroused my sympathy 
and I furnished them with water; but they all died before mid- 
night. 
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When Captain Roman of Company A of our regiment arrived 
with his men in about two hours, we thought he had come to re- 
lieve us, but he said he had been sent especially to take charge of 
the military chest the colonel had left in our possession. I told 
him it was not here but might be in the other pile of baggage 
which we had not examined; so he marched his company to the 
other baggage, found the chest, and came back to tell us, when 
we showed him the champagne. Then he called for his lieuten- 
ant, and the matter of champagne got out some way so that we 
had plenty of company of officers for the rest of the night. I don’t 
think much of the wine was left. I took my carouse in eating 
sugar while others drank. Neither Simmons nor I got a wink 
of sleep the whole night. An officer brought an order in the 
morning for Captain Turner to take charge, and Burleson sent a 
message to me that it had been his intention to have Roman re- 
lieve us in the night. 

The military chest contained eleven thousand dollars in specie. 
Santa Anna’s fine saddle, which was in my possession that night, 
brought eight hundred dollars when sold at auction the next day. 
All the finery and silver with the military chest brought sixteen 
hundred dollars. After three thousand was voted to the navy, 
there was left for every man in the service, whether in the battle 
or not, eleven dollars apiece. I do not believe the rumors of em- 
bezzlement. It is my opinion that everything was handled fairly 
and squarely. 

About half the Mexican force was killed, some wounded, and 
seven hundred prisoners taken. About eight hundred pack mules 
and a number of horses fell into our hands. Our own loss, if I 
remember aright, was six killed and eighteen wounded; only one 
killed and six wounded in our company; there were twenty-four 
companies in all. 

As might have been expected Santa Anna made his escape while 
his officers and men were fighting for him. He was captured next 
day in a thicket up a tree about two miles from our camp.° State- 
ments vary as to the details of his capture. I saw him soon after 
he was brought in. On account of my occupation the night before, 
I was given liberty the next day. I slept during the forenoon. 


*For variants of the account of the capture of Santa Anna see THE 
QUARTERLY, V, 92-95.—THE EpIToRs. 
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In the afternoon I heard a rumor of Santa Anna’s capture, and 
went down to General Houston’s camp near the bank of the bayou. 
Quite in contrast with Santa Anna’s extravagant luxuries, Houston 
lay wounded on a blanket or two, with his head against a tree, and 
a rope was stretched around him breast high to keep him from 
being stepped on by passers-by. Santa Anna was already inside 
the rope, but few were aware that he was there. Lieutenant Bryan 
and Vice-President Zavala were interpreting. Almonte, who spoke 
English well, was also brought. Other officers came and received 
introductions to Santa Anna, but few remained by. I followed 
very closely his phrasing in his own language, and thought him a 
great diplomatist. Among his first propositions was an armistice, 
and when he understood it was not desired, unless for the pur- 
pose of negotiation for our independence, the substance of his re- 
ply, as I remember it, was that the fate of war had decided the 
matter, and he intimated that he would not be averse to granting 
it. I also remember that he laid stress on the fact that he still 
had four thousand men under arms on the Brazos, but offered for 
the sake of compromise to order them to retire. This is giving 
the particulars of my own remembrance, which does not differ in 
the main from other accounts. 


6. The Aftermath of San Jacinto 


We were forced to occupy the position nearly a week to dispose 
of property. As the Mexicans were not buried, the place became 
disagreeable; we moved three miles higher up. Generals Houston 
and Santa Anna were taken down to Lynchburg on a steamboat. 
General Woll came in about the last of April under a flag of 
truce to attend to the ratification of the terms settled on by the 
negotiations with Santa Anna. 

Immediately after the battle men continued to arrive from the 
United States and from Eastern Texas. A company of volunteers 
from Eastern Texas marched into camp two or three days after 
the battle with banners flying and music. Men were also leaving. 
During the first week in May we marched to the Brazos, recrossing 
it at Fort Bend. The Mexican army had retired to the Colorado. 
I was away from the company several days, going up the Bayou 
in a steamboat to Allen’s Landing, a single warehouse where the 
city of Houston is now situated, and I rejoined the company there. 
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Most of our wagons had been left behind and pack mules substi- 
tuted. A complaint was made that more than half the mules 
taken from the Mexicans had been stolen. After crossing the 
Brazos we camped close by. 

A flag of true sent by our commander and government to the 
Mexican camp returned, bringing the ratification of the so-called 
treaty by which the Mexicans were to retire beyond the Nueces, 
which meant beyond the Rio Grande, as there was no settlement 
or situation on the Nueces in which to take up a position. 

The time of service of the greater part of our army, an enroll- 
ment of three months from the first of March, was now expiring, 
and on the 14th of May Captain Billingsly was ordered to go to 
Bastrop with his company to disband. We started on the 15th 
with a wagon and some pack mules, and the next day passed 
through San Felipe, which had been burned, and crossing Mill 
Creek, marched to some point on its waters in the direction of 
Bastrop, and camped at a house to which part of the family had 
returned. All other homes we passed were unoccupied; in their 
flight the people had left behind them hogs, cattle, and other 
property, but had taken with them their horses. At this par- 
ticular place where we camped some horses had been left and 
were still there, and with them were two strays, which very much to 
our surprise and pleasure turned out to be the two horses on which 
George Green and I had started forth to join the army. George 
Green was a young man of my age; he and I started in company 
to the war; and he has since been my lifelong friend. He had 
kept his horse, as I did mine, after joining Captain Billingsly’s 
company, which was considered infantry. At night we hobbled 
them and turned them loose to graze like the other horses of the 
company; but when we got to the Brazos bottom and encamped 
there the animals had to be taken to the highlands, four or five 
miles off, to graze under guard. Ours strayed off. We had 
walked most of the campaign. Green fared worse than I, for the 
quartermaster’s department frequently furnished me a_ horse. 
Green had sold his saddle; mine was still with me in the baggage 
wagon. 

After getting back our horses, Captain Billingsly willingly 
gave us a furlough for the remaining time of our enlistment, two 
weeks, until we should disband at Bastrop. Saying good-by to all 
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the members of the company, and exchanging many expressions 
of friendship and esteem, we set out at once. We rode through 
a section of country which is now in Washington County, 
passing the scattering houses by the way; all were deserted 
by their owners, but unmolested by Mexicans, with supplies 
and meat still hanging in the smokehouses. We reached Porter’s 
the next day, Thursday, the 19th of May, in the lower part of Rob- 
ertson’s colony, which had in the meantime been changed by the 
Convention to Milam County. It will be called so by me after 
this, and I may here state that about eighteen months later the 
congress of the Republic formed two counties out of it, making 
and calling all of that portion east of the Brazos River Robertson 
County, and retaining the name of Milam for the portion west 
of the Brazos embracing all the tributaries of that stream north 
and northwest of the San Antonio Road to the head of the Brazos. 
A little later about seven or eight hundred square miles below 
the San Antonio Road to the Yegua were added. All of this 
territory now comprises about twenty-five counties, covering about 
twenty-five thousand square miles, and is still known as Milam 
Land District. 

Much to our joy we found Porter and his family and some of 
the neighbors had returned. ‘They had fled as far as the Trinity, 
but came back immediately after San Jacinto. Property was un- 
damaged, as the Mexicans had not devastated east of the Colorado 
that high up the country. My cattle were all there except one 
horse that was carried off by a Mexican who had lived with an 
American family in pretended loyalty to Texas, but had disap- 
peared at the same time my horse did, before the departure of 
Porter and others during the Runaway time. This was all the 
loss I sustained, and Porter and my friends had hunted that 
horse for me before they left. 

Everybody got busy working out crops, and I helped Porter. 
But the people on the frontier had cause to be apprehensive of 
Indian attacks. A few families higher up the country who had 
not run away before, now after the Mexican scare was all over, 
moved down to the settlements for protection. About the first of 
June came the news of the capture of Parker’s Fort by the In- 
dians; it created general consternation. For the protection of 
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the frontier companies were at once formed, and I again entered 
the service just as my time of enlistment was expired. 

The temporary government of Texas was for a short time at 
Galveston Island, where Santa Anna and the Mexican prisoners 
were also taken for safe keeping. This produced the laying off 
of Galveston. The government, however, was soon moved to Ve- 
lasco, and Santa Anna and his aid-de-camp taken there; the 
other prisoners were left at Galveston, but all were released the 
next year. The government was again moved to Columbia, thirty 
miles above the mouth of the Brazos and six miles west of Bell’s 
Landing at the wagoners’ camping ground of old times. The 
next summer it was moved to Houston and remained there till 
its final move to Austin in 1839. 

The greater part of the men who composed the army of San 
Jacinto were discharged by or during the month of June, 1836, 
and those living up the country joined the frontier service, while 
some of those below entered the new army organized in the fall 
and composed to a [large] extent of volunteers just arrived from 
the United States. 

There was a general election that fall; and Houston was elected 
president; the constitution formed by the convention in March 
was adopted; a congress elected which convened in October at 
Columbia; and by the end of the year the government may be 
said to have been fairly inaugurated and organized. The Mex- 
icans made themselves powerless by their own revolutions and 
general differences as to what course to pursue toward Texas. Our 
army, in a manner idle volunteers from the United States, would 
have been anxious for offensive operations; but now Houston’s 
statesmanship began to show, and he acted on the defensive and 
awaited events. 

Santa Anna, owing his release to Houston, was sent to Wash- 
ington, and interviewed by President Jackson, and undoubtedly 
gave pledges to both not to interfere, at least, at present against 
Texas. But Santa Anna himself gained no power after his re- 
turn to Mexico, then in a state of revolution for several years. 
His gallant leadership of the army in 1839 forced the French out 
of Vera Cruz and again gave him the ascendency. He did not 
establish peace and gain the whole country until 1841, and by 
that time we had been recognized as an independent nation by 
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the principal powers of Europe and by the United States. Eng- 
land and France had begun to make propositions and to inter- 
fere in our behalf for our independence to be acknowledged by 
Mexico. 

During these next five years up to 1841 the country on the fren- 
‘tier progressed but little in settlement, and not at all from the 
San Antonio River toward the Rio Grande. Even Goliad was not 
occupied. A few hostilities with Mexico, carried on chiefly by 
guerrilla parties, resulted usually in victories to our side. The 
country had no means for carrying on war or paying soldiers. 
We depended at first on donations and subscriptions from friends 
in the States. The population was so small and resources so lim- 
ited that taxation was impossible. Tariff regulations could not 
go into force for some time. There was no revenue for the first 
two years, and any one serving in civil or military capacity was 
expected to do so on credit. Soldiers were promised a certain 
amount of pay, and those enlisting before the first of October, 
1837, received a claim of 320 acres of land for every three 
months’ service—to be located at their own expense. 

In the fall of 1836 a battalion of rangers for the defense of 
the frontier was raised of which I became a member. We were 
promised twenty-five dollars a month and 1280 acres of land for 
every twelve months’ service; the government furnished ammuni- 
tion and rations, but we furnished our own horses and arms; we 
lived for the most part on game out of the woods. I have known 
more than one man enlisting to give his whole claim for land and 
money in advance for a horse, saddle and bridle, with which to 
serve for it. Ammunition was the only thing furnished us, and 
some beef now and then. 

General Houston in due time saw what mischief the idle army 
stationed about the Guadalupe and San Antonio rivers might 
produce; in the spring of 1837 he began to furlough it off; then 
he called congress in the summer, and had the army discharged 
early in the fall. Congress at that time passed bills over his 
veto to issue paper money. The country became flooded with it 
in paying off the soldiery the next year. It depreciated in the 
year 1838 to two for one, in 39 to three for one, the next year 
to four for one, and in 1841 to eight for one. It was set aside the 
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next year, in Houston’s second administration, but was finally 
paid after annexation. 

By the constitution the first president was to serve only two 
years, and his successors three years without being eligible to suc- 
ceed themselves. General Houston went out before Texas money 
depreciated. His successor proclaimed a war of extermination 
against the Indians; an attempt at the impossibility as already 
proven by the United States, and inaugurated expeditions against 
Mexico in which money was spent without law and to the financial 
detriment of the country. 


7. Little River Fort Established and the Elm Creek Fight, 
1836-1837 


Enlisting again after San Jacinto I was attached to Robertson’s 
company against the Indians, and in July transferred to Captain 
Hill’s company which operated between the Brazos and Colorado, 
participating in an engagement. on the Yegua in August. On the 
first of October I enlisted in a corps of rangers then commanded 
by Colonel Coleman, and served as lieutenant under Captain Bar- 
ron who was stationed at the Falls of the Brazos (Viesca). 

In the early part of November, 1836, 1, with two sergeants, 
Lee R. Davis and McLochlan, was placed in command of a few 
over twenty men taken out of Captain Barron’s company, and 
sent to establish the fort on Little River, about a mile from what 
is known as Three Forks near the banks of the Leon. Colonel 
Coleman with a few men went with us to the point designated, 
and after we had traveled, marked, cut out, and measured a road 
from the Falls to the spot, he Jeft me, continuing on measuring 
a road to his fort on Walnut Creek about six miles east of where 
Austin now stands, and six or eight miles above Hornsby’s, then 
the highest settlement on the Colorado. 

An attempt to settle the surrounding country had been made 
the winter before, and here and there unfenced patches of corn, 
planted in the spring, had reached maturity in the unusually 
favorable season, and had not been eaten up by buffalo or other 
wild stock. By going or sending out I could procure a few bags 
of nubbins, and I issued my men an ear of corn apiece a day for 
bread, which they ground on a steel mill. Our meat was wild 
game which was plentiful. Honey had to be kept in rawhide or 
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deerskin sacks with the hair outside, and at Christmas we had 
several hundred pounds of it about the Fort. A very little coffee 
was brought up with us, and used with great economy. Coleman 
left me three or four axes and some other tools, a wagon and two 
yoke of steers, and the steel mill already mentioned. Pots and 
other cooking utensils and useful household things were found 
around the evacuated country in or near deserted cabins where 
the settlers had hidden them in thickets or other favorable spots 
before running away. 

My memory for details on almost all subjects is good, but I 
am at a loss how to account for the amount of work done that 
winter by men who had to guard, hunt, cook, dress deerskin, and 
make clothes of it, particularly moccasins, and in all ways pro- 
vide everything, and yet in six weeks time, by Christmas, I had 
up seven or eight houses with wooden chimneys, well covered, 
and with buffalo hide carpets down. I can say, however, that I 
had the honor to command a set of men unexcelled in capacity and 
industry, all of whom became good citizens of Texas. I know of 
but one now alive, Lewis Moore, living about six miles above 
Waco. Robert Childers, living in Bell County, is another who 
was with us, but not enlisted. One of the soldiers, Cullens, had 
his family with him, and occupied a cabin to himself, as did also 
Mr. Goldsby Childers’? who with his family and another grown 
son besides the one I have already mentioned was with us. 

Congress having reorganized the ranger force, new officers were 
added; most of the old ones were retained; some of the inferiors 
promoted. Colonel Coleman was deposed by General Houston, 
and Major Smith appointed to take his place; and in consequence 
about Christmas time Lieutenant Curtis arrived at our fort with 
orders to take command, and for me to hold myself in readiness 
to proceed at any moment, under additional special orders still 
to be sent, to Colorado (Ccleman’s) Fort with notification to 
Colonel Coleman. The special orders for me came on the 4th of 
January, but with them McLochlan arrived, bringing the news 
that about twelve miles away on the waters of Elm Creek he had 
seen the tracks of some dozen Indians on foot going down the 
country. All was bustle and confusion during the night, as we 


The correct spelling of the names of Goldsby Childers and his sons 
has been verified by their kinsman, the Hon. Geo. W. Tyler, of Belton. 
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determined that these Indians should not be allowed te go down 
the country to do mischief. 

Besides mine and Lieutenant Curtis’s there were but ten horses 
belonging to the service. Lieutenant Curtis was properly in com- 
mand, but he did not intend to go, ner let his horse go, but 
wanted me to go and take eight or ten men on foot. I was 
eager to go but opposed to taking men on foot. No decision 
was made during the night and in the morning it was raining, 
and continued to rain till the middle of the afternoon. By this 
time or at least with the closing of day it was decided what we 
would do, and next morning we started after the horses were got 
out of the woods, perhaps by nine o’clock. JI had ten men from 
the service with their horses, a man by the name of Lishely who 
was looking at the country, who had been but a short time in 
Texas, and the two Childers boys. There were four young men 
from the settlements who started out with me. They had lived 
in the country before the Runaway, and were back to look after 
property and just starting home; so they promised to accompany 
me as far as I went toward the settlements. These young men 
left me when we had gone five or six miles, as I was bearing away 
from the course they wanted to go, which was toward their home 
at Nashville, sixty miles below. I was left with thirteen men, the 
three volunteers (Lishely and the Childers brothers) and my ten 
from the service whose names I give:1! Sergeant McLochlan, Lee 
R. Davis, David Clark, an elderly man, Empson Thompson, Jacob 
Gross, Jack Hopson, John Fokes, Lewis Moore, Morris Moore, 
Green McCoy, the three last named were mere boys, two of them 
not fifteen years old, but expert with the rifle, good woodsmen, 
good hunters, and they had good rifles. Lee Davis had two good 
pistols, Lishely had one. They were all expert with the rifle. 
Jack Hopson was armed with a musket, and John Fokes, also a 
mere boy, not much used to woods life, carried a shotgun. I had 
a very good rifle and fine pistol, and with McLochlan was the 
best mounted. Only four of us had ever been in encounters 
before. 

We went on a few hours longer before we struck the Indian 
trail. And behold! instead of a dozen the signs showed nearer 


“For a variant of this account of the Elm Creek fight see Brown’s 
Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 46, 47. 
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a hundred, all on foot and going down the country toward the 
nearest settlements. We followed, and came to where they had 
camped the whole day before during the rain. Their fires were 
still there; they had erected eight or ten shelters out of sticks 
and grass; each could shelter eight or ten men. The trail made 
a plain road; it was no trouble to follow. An Indian, or an old 
hunter, could have told by the cut of the moccasin soles to what 
tribe they belonged: but we did not have the art, and were per- 
plexed on the subject. It was agreed that if they were wild In- 
dians we could manage them: but if Caddos, or the like, we might 
find our hands full. 

At nightfall, about twenty-three miles from the fort and about 
eight from where Cameron now stands, we lost the trail, but soon 
heard the Indians call to each other in the bottom not half a 
mile away. I fell back a half mile, and sent MeLochlan and 
Robert Childers on again to reconnoitre. They returned before 
midnight, reporting that they could not find the camp. About 
four o’clock in the morning we saddled our horses and tied them 
to trees, and went on foot to where we had lost the trail, and at 
dawn found it again, going down into a ravine. We followed the 
ravine which ran parallel with a creek several hundred yards to 
another ravine at right angles, and here the Indians had turned 
square down to the creek. Following toward the creek, we heard 
the Indians coughing, and going up a bank across a bend came 
in full view of them less than a hundred yards away, all dressed, 
a number of them with hats on, and busy breaking brush and 
gathering wood to make fires. We dodged back to the low ground, 
but advanced toward them, it not yet being broad daylight. Our 
sight of them revealed the fact that we had to deal with the for- 
midable kind, about a hundred strong. There was not time to 
retire or consult. Everybody had been quite willing to acquiesce 
in my actions and orders up to this time. To apprehensions ex- 
pressed I had answered that we were employed by the government 
to protect the citizens, and let the result of our attempt be what 
it might, the Indians would at least be interfered with and de- 
layed from going farther down the country toward the settlements. 

They were camped in a small horseshoe bend. We took posi- 
tion at a point under the bank of the creek. It was not light 
enough for all to see the sights of their guns. Our distance from 
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them we thought at the time to be fifty vards, but it proved to be 
not more than twenty-five. While waiting there for it to grow 
lighter, altogether undiscovered by the Indians, a large spotted 
dog came from them to us, without creating any disturbance what- 
ever, and went quietly back again. 

When we fired some of them fell about the fires, but most of 
them stooped to grab their guns, and then took posts behind 
trees, raised a yell, returned the fire, and flanked out from both 
sides to get into the creek where they could see our strength. Half 
of us had jumped upon the bank. Had we all had pistols, or the 
six-shooters of the present day, we could have charged them and 
kept them running. But as it was, we had to keep our positions 
to reload our guns. They opened a heavy fire with their rifles. 
Their powder out-cracked ours; if a shotgun was heard, it was 
but once or twice out of five or six hundred shots. No bows and 
arrows were seen. 

After a few minutes Clark and Frank Childers on my right 
flank were mortally wounded from the fire up the creek. Telling 
the wounded ones to go back as far as they could, I ordered my 
men to fall back in two squads, to the other side of the creek, to 
gain the top of the bank, and to post themselves behind trees, 
which they did, while I stood in my old position under the bank, 
loading my gun, and watching the Indians approach. As the men 
got posted, the Indians commenced charging with a terrific yell. I 
retreated to the other side of the channel of the creek, but found 
myself under a steep bank five or six feet high. The Indians 
came on, and jumped down the bank on their side where I had 
been. One had his gun within a few feet of me, fired, but missed 
me. I couldn’t miss him, and he fell right before me. This shot 
and the fire of my men from their new position caused them to 
dart back again a few feet behind trees. I made an effort to get 
up the bank with my back to it and my face to the enemy; hold- 
ing by a root with one hand, I swung partially up, but fell back. 
My men called to know if I was hurt; I said “No, help me up the 
bank!” Lewis Moore and Thompson lay down on the ground, 
reached their hands down and pulled me up with my gun. 

Rallying them now, I had Davis fall back fifty or sixty feet 
with one squad and take a new position; I with the rest covered 
his movement. Then we fell back about the same distance be- 
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yond them; they covered our retreat; and so we continued, stand- 
ing and retreating alternately, till we got several hundred yards 
to an open bottom. The trees were elm, about six inches in diam- 
eter, and the balls of the Indians kept striking them. My left 
reached the bank of the gully into which we had first descended. 
There was a big thicket on the opposite side. The Indians now 
charged us with great fury and yells, and we could not be blamed 
for seeking shelter. Seeing Indians dashing toward us on the 
right, McLochlan and I took to a big tree, and McLochlan pre- 
sented his gun to shoot, but could not. I had mine loaded, took 
good aim at a bunch of Indians close by, but had no time to 
note the effect of my shot. McLochlan and I ran to another 
thicket, while the Indians, who still kept up their terrific yelling, 
got between us and the other men. Fifteen or twenty steps more 
and we reached the ravine that went square up from the creek, and 
here we found the wounded Clark who said something to us about 
fighting to the last or we would all be killed. McLochlan said he 
had nothing to fight with, as his gun was broken. Clark told him 
to take his, but he did not, but went on up the gulley and found 
the other men. I stayed a little longer with Clark, who was then 
sinking, but went on when I saw a half dozen Indians coming. I 
reached a different prong of the gully. After going two or three 
hundred yards more I got to open ground, reloaded my gun, and, 
seeing some of my men on ahead among the elm trees, called to 
them, and they waited for me. 

The Indians no longer advanced; they went back. Some of 
them found Clark around whom they yelled and whom they butch- 
ered up. But they did not find Frank Childers, who had sat 
down by a tree, leaned his gun upright against it, and died there 
within twenty-five steps of the thickest of the fighting. I collected 
my men, found one missing, who we rightly supposed got out of the 
way uninjured. We heard the Indians turn their noise from a yell 
to a howl. I thought then that they would not stay long in the 
place, and that we might remain around and later in the day go 
back to look after our dead men, but I cannot blame my men for 
rejecting my proposition to do so. Several of them then informed 
me that they would never have gone into the affair except for the 
possibility of being impeached for cowardice or disobedience to 
authority. 
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There were several narrow escapes during the fight; a ball broke 
McLochlan’s ramrod, another his gun lock, and still another went 
through his powder horn and let the powder out. One went 
through a handkerchief on his head and cut his hair, and another 
went through his coat. 

We arrived at the Fort that night, Saturday, the 7th of Jan- 
uary, 1837. I started the next morning with four men for Col- 
orado Fort to carry out the orders I had received, and have never 
been back to the battle ground since. 

Next day Lieutenant Curtis sent McLochlan there with about 
fifteen men to bury the dead. He arrived after nightfall and 
from various signs concluded the Indians were still there. He 
sent one of his men on to the Falls of the Brazos by a roundabout 
way to inform Major Smith; and himself returned with the rest to 
Little River Fort. The messenger sent disseminated the news 
along the way, and it got down to Nashville and to the few set- 
tlements below clear to Washington County, creating considerable 
fear of Indians. On the night of the 9th of January, just after 
I arrived at the Colorado Fort with the news, and about the time 
McLochlan got back to Little River Fort with the supposition that 
the Indians were still around, a big snow storm came up and sleet 
and ice delayed all movements. 

I got back to Little River Fort on the 16th, and learned from 
Curtis that a dozen men from the Fort had now gone down to meet 
some more from the Falls and that, with what volunteers they 
could muster from the settlements, a big battle was to be given 
the Indians. That same evening of the 16th of January, the men 
who had gone from it, and Major Smith with his men from the 
Falls, arrived at Little River Fort. They had found Childers un- 
touched where he had died at the battle on Elm Creek. The In- 
dians apparently remained only long enough to gather up their 
dead, which according to their own statement later was ten. 

At the time we attacked them they were within eight miles of 
Walker’s house, where Neil McLennan’s family and his son-in- 
law’s family were living. McLennan himself, with his son and 
two negroes, was at work on Pond Creek twelve miles higher up. 
Women and children left alone might have suffered the next day 
had we not then turned the Indians from going farther down the 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
VII 


BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, May 2nd, 1876. 
Dear Rud: 

I enclose you the printed slip & letter from Norton. So far as 
my name (attached to the letter) is concerned, if it can by judi- 
cious use do you good, you are welcome to it, and I will not go 
back on it, unless I find I am in error which I take for granted 
you would correct if it were so, for you know the purity of the 
feeling that dictates my utterances and action. I let Norton take 
his own course about publishing the letter. I really expected it 
deserved its publication but I left him free to act his pleasure— 
he has been judicious. 

The Delegation from this State to the Cin. Convention is a 
mixed one in color and character. I would advise you if nom- 
inated not to compromise yourself with them. Norton is the best 
one of the lot & is your friend. 

In regard to the Centennial in my last was in reply to yours. 

If you are beaten in Convention it will do you no harm, for 
your merits will be more widely known, & your reputation will 
be enlarged. I have not as yet received Norton’s newspaper with 
letter published. 

Yours, 
Guy. 

P. S. Present me kindly to Webb & family & to your family. 
I received card of marriage of Miss Minnie Fay. Is she daughter 
of Tudor? 

(Enclosure: Copy of Printed Slip) 
Hon. Guy M. Bryan’s Opinion of Gov. Hayes. 


In giving to the public the following manly tribute from the 
pen of Hon. Guy M. Bryan, to the worth of Gov. Hayes, of Ohio, 
we trust that we commit no breach of confidence. As it is in re- 
gard to a public man now very prominent, we take the responsibil- 
ity of giving it publicity, as the opinion of one for years asso- 
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ciated with Rutherford B. Hayes, in the same class at college, and 
having every opportunity to know the intrinsic worth of the man. 
Since that period of genuine friendship, these boys have grown 
into ripe manhood, and have been honored by their respective 
parties, by seats in Congress—the one from the frozen regions of 
the North, the other from the Sunny South—they have held many 
public positions and have creditably discharged the various duties 
incumbent upon them; and now, after their long separation by 
distance and by different political views, and the espousal of oppo- 
site sides in the terrible war in which their respective sections 
have been engaged, Hon. Guy M. Bryan pays what we call a manly 
tribute to the worth of Governor Hayes. We sent to several of 
our old Kenyon friends our brief notice and from a number we 
have received letters expressive of like kindly feelings. 

Without further prelude we invite attention to the estimate 
placed upon Governor Hayes by a distinguished Democrat of 
Texas, with whom politically we have always differed, but for 
whom, as for many other opponents, we have cherished the kind- 
est feelings. The selection of Hayes as a standard bearer would, 
in our judgment, insure success, and give to the Nation a President 
of proverbial honesty and integrity. 

; Galveston, April 18th, 1876. 
Hon. A. B. Norton: 

Dear Sir—I am indebted to your kindly feeling for the Intelli- 
gencer of the 15th inst. containing your article on Gov. R. B. Hayes 
& “Old Kenyon,” the Alma Mater of each of us. 

I have seen with much pleasure & satisfaction that Gov. Hayes 
has been frequently mentioned by the press, & unanimously nom- 
inated by the Republican Convention of Ohio for the Presidency 
of the United States. 

Although I am & have long been from principle a Democrat, & 
expect to support & vote the Democratic ticket at the next presi- 
dential election, yet I hope that Gov. Hayes will receive the nom- 
ination of the Republican party, for if your party should be suc- 
cessful, there is no distinguished member of it I would rather see 
President than Rutherford B. Hayes, for I know him well, and 
I believe that he is honest, that he is capable, & that he will be 
faithful to the constitution. Having been in Congress four years 
& Gov. of Ohio the third time, he has experience & is a statesman 
of incorruptible integrity—besides being a genial & dignified gen- 
tleman, a scholar, a sound lawyer & patriot—one who if elected 
would be president for the whole country & not of a section. What 
the South most needs is good local government, & one in the presi- 
dential chair who will do all he can under the constitutions, fed- 
eral & state, to promote it. I believe if elected Hayes will do this. 

In addition to what I have said, I will add that he has of my 
own knowledge a personal interest in our State. He spent the 
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winter & part of the spring of 1848 & 749 in Texas. Since then 
he has kept up his interest in our State, & to-day has a better 
Texian library than many of our own educated citizens. In the 
first speech of his late political campaign (which he sent me), he 
spoke of Texas in the most complimentary manner. I can most 
truthfully say that my old classmate & almost lifelong friend 
Rutherford B. Hayes deserves all, & more than all that you have 
said of him. And I believe if he should be chosen President, that 
he will make such a President as to secure the confidence of the 
South as well as the North. And if any one of your party can 
bring back the Monroe era of good feeling in politics, it is R. B. 
Hayes. 
Very truly, 
Guy M. Bryan 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Private Columbus, O. 
7% May 1876 

My dear Guy: 

I have your note of the 2nd enclosing Norton’s letter & yours 
in print. 

I repeat with more emphasis than before what I said in my 
last letter to you that this gives me more satisfaction than any 
other commendation I have received. It has been my chief am- 
bition in this whole affair to behave sensibly, and to do nothing 
unjust, or uncharitable, even towards opponent. If I can do this 
to the end, the failure in the Convention, which I anticipate, will 
affect me very little. 

I note what you say as to characters, and as to the Convention 
and its action. I think as you do, that if I conduct myself prop- 
erly, it can in no event injure me. Still, if I could properly drop 
out of it, I would do so. 

T am in the midst of one of the troubles which an Agricultural 
State like yours is free from. We are becoming a mining State. 
Coal miners on a strike are like to be led by their worst elements. 
They make war on property and labor. They are strongly bound 
together. The best of them, anxious to do right, will yet not 
give information or evidence against their criminals. An informer 
or spy on a comrade they abhor. Violence, arson, perjury and 
other crimes are resorted to, to gain their ends. Generally there 
has been hesitation to use force, and the rioters gain strength. 
I am trying a prompt, decided policy. The laws are defective 
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but I think we shall succeed. This is the remedy for present 
evils. But how about the future? We shall have 50,000 men— 
energetic, shrewd, brave, reckless, and unprincipled in this State 
in mines within a few years, unless we find a way to civilise and 
educate them. When this thing is ended, I mean to address my- 
self not to the punishment but to the elevation of this class. It 
is a difficult problem, but we must solve it, or untold evils will be 
upon us in a few years. 


Sincerely, 

R. B. Hayes 

P. S. I return N’s letter. H. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 

Private. Galveston, June 8th, 1876. 


Dear Rud: 

I send you the remarks of the most influential paper of the State 
on my letter to Norton in regard to you and your candidacy. The 
article was a leader in the daily Galveston News of some weeks 
since. I laid by another article from another paper (Democratic) 
commenting on the remarks of the News and sustaining my 
views, etc., but I laid it away so carefully I can’t find it. The 
News publishes this article and says it is not understood by the 
people, etc. I desired you to read the remarks of both papers think- 
ing that it would give you a very fair idea of the opinion of lead- 
ing papers and thoughtful men of the South on federal politics. 
And here it is appropriate for me to refer to that part of your last 
letter in regard to the Miners. I agree with your feeling and 
apprehensions on this subject, but differ with you when you say, 
“troubles which an agricultural State like yours is free from,” for 
we have experienced similar troubles in the South ever since the 
close of the war from a discontented and ignorant class influenced 
too often by depraved leaders, who teach and control them for 
selfish purposes, bound together by prejudices, loyal league and 
other oaths. They war on property and labor and often will not 
give true evidence against their own color. Violence, arson, per- 
jury and other crimes are resorted to to gain their end. Valuable 
property has been reduced to nominal prices and often life ren- 
dered insecure. Society and property are so much affected by this 
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state of things that whole sections of States have become demoral- 
ized and dilapidated where once abode refinement, intelligence and 
prosperity. The remedy with you is easier and quicker than with 
us, for your violators of the law are caucasian and may mix with 
and become identified with you by time, effort and wisdom, while 
the same element with us is different, physically and morally. The 
Almighty has made them a separate people; they go for and with 
their color, in spite of all the kindness shown by the whites, be- 
cause they have been taught that the whites are their natural 
enemies, by the selfish men who have controlled and led them since 
emancipation. With uncontrolled suffrage where will we land! 
Well may we ask ourselves as you do what will be the future? 
Such an element added to the discontented and needy white popu- 
lation found in every State and increasing in the Southern, may 
well fill the mind of the thoughtful patriot with gloomy appre- 
hensions. But such questions open a noble field of useful labor 
to the conscientious patriotic statesman— 


“Oh but for such, Columbia’s days were done; 
Rank without ripeness, quickened without sun, 
Crude at the surface, rotten at the core, 

Her fruits would fall before her spring were o’er.” 


For in this age of the Republic, position for emolument and dis- 
play is more sought after than for the good of the State. To such 
as you must the republic look for honest statesmanship, which 
only can bring back the government of our fathers. If you shou!d 
be nominated and elected President, I hope that you and your 
wife will have the moral courage, strength of will and patriotism 
to establish at the White House simplicity in dress and living. 
There would be a moral grandeur and an effect in this, that would 
touch the chord in the honest and patriotic heart of the Nation, 
that would bring forth a shout of halleluja throughout the land. 

I sympathize with you in your trouble with the miners and I 
sincerely trust that your decision, good sense and firmness coupled 
with proper conciliation and severity will bring the rioters to 
reason and duty. Your views of elevating the erring men is noble 
and I hope will be successful. As ever your friend, 

Guy M. Bryan. 
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P.S. The character of our correspondence is gratifying to me, 
for it is that of friendship and sincerity for the good of country. 
You say no commendation has pleased you as much as mine, if 
I understand you, it is because it is the commendation of your old 
classmate and friend of opposite politics who retains respect and 
confidence in the friend of his youth? I do entertain this and 
still have my affection for you strong and stronger as we grow 
older, but, Rud, I too am governed by another feeling strong 
with me, love for my State and section, for I believe if you are 
elected you will be just and a friend to both as well as to the whole 
country under the law, promoting good government for all. 


(Enclosure: Galveston News Leader, May 11, 1876) 
Traits and Requisites for the Right Kind of President 


The Hon. Guy M. Bryan lays us under obligation for a really 
captivating picture of a living example of fitness for the presi- 
dency at this stage of the nation’s existence. We are told, with 
characteristic felicity of phrase, that the person whose traits are 
commended to notice, “has experience and is a statesman of in- 
corruptible integrity—besides being a genial and dignified gentle- 
man, a scholar, a sound lawyer and patriot; one who, if elected, 
would be President for the whole country, and not for a section. 
What the South most needs is good local government, and one in 
the presidential chair who will do all he can under the constitu- 
tions, Federal and State, to promote it. I believe, if elected, 
Hayes will do this.” It may be a shock to some readers to learn 
that the “Hayes” of the above encomium is Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Republican Governor of Ohio, who beat Gov. Wm. Allen, Demo- 
cratic candidate, in the memorable contest of last fall. It may 
also be a shock to some readers to learn from the esteemed author 
of the encomium that he does not propose the election to the presi- 
dency of the gentleman whose qualifications for the position he 
has forcibly denoted. “Although,” says Mr. Bryan, “I am and 
have been from principle a Democrat, and expect to support and 
vote the Democratic ticket at the next presidential election, yet I 
hope Governor Hayes will receive the nomination of the Repub- 
lican party.” Notwithstanding the rather steep antithesis pre- 
sented in a foregone opposition, in a given contingency, to a con- 
fessedly very worthy man for the presidency, the emphatic tribute 
to the merits of a political opponent is at least some relief to the 
exasperating monotony of partisan illiberality and ungraciousness. 
There is but one circumstance, indeed, to deprive it of the sig- 
nificance of a suggestion, or even a prophecy, of the approach of 
a halcyon era in politics. We refer to the influence of old ac- 
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quaintance and schoolfellowship—the Hon. Guy M. Bryan and 
Gov. Hayes being alumni of the same alma mater, “Old Kenyon”— 
upon the mind of the Democratic eulogist of the Republican Gov- 
ernor. “I know him well,” declares Mr. Bryan, “and I believe 
that he is honest, that he is capable, and that he will be faithful 
to the constitution.” It is almost a pity that we should have to 
consider in this case how far the praise might have to be dis- 
counted to offset a friendly partiality. Gov. Hayes is, at all 
events, a presidential possibility, and if the Democratic limner has 
not overdrawn the picture, he is exactly the kind of man who is 
wanted for the presidency, to elevate the standard of public moral- 
ity, and to achieve the blessings of good government for the whole 
country. The country will not be satisfied with less than a man 
of positive worth and ascertained capacity. It is tired and sick 
of wild experiments with available negatives and presumptive in- 
capables. High sounding declarations of principles, glittering gen- 
eralities about reform, will not do. All parties claim to be the 
upholders of high and pure principles. All parties claim to be 
for reform as a general proposition. There have been times when 
the professed purpose was an absorbing consideration, and but 
little account was taken of the presidential instrument. Now 
everything seems to depend upon getting a good instrument—a 
President who is known to be something more than the stalking 
horse of barren idealities, but whose career and character afford 
assurance that he can distinguish between the conditions of honest 
and of dishonest government, and that he has the will and the 
ability to promote a satisfactory and prosperous administration of 
public affairs. We suspect that the number of independent and 
patriotic citizens who don’t care particularly whether such a man 
is called Republican or Democrat, or some modification of either, 
if only the country can secure the benefit of his services where 
they are most urgently needed, is by no means inconsiderable, and 
is steadily increasing. It is possible, too, that these citizens, with- 
out organization, without noise, without platforms and banners 
and campaign cries, will hold the next presidential election in their 
hands, prepared to decide it, if elements admit, in the interest of 
practical reform, wise conservatism and safe progress. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Private. Galveston, June 17th, 1876. 
Dear Rud: 

I congratulate you on your nomination. I wish however that 
you had one associated with you of like character with yourself. 
It is conceded by men of my party that you will be hard to beat, 
and that the Democracy at St. Louis must put forth their best 
and most available man. To say that I am gratified that you are 
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nominated would but faintly express my feelings. As a personal 
friend, and lover of my country and section I rejoice, and this is 
the feeling of many Democrats. The country is worn out with the 
class of men so long directing its affairs. I shall expect nothing 
of you that you cannot do. I regret that you will be restrained 
by your party from doing some things you would do without this 
restraint. It is expected of you by all that you will be if elected 
a reformer and opposed to sectionalism. I am glad Texas voted 
for you. I have no doubt that Norton was your best friend in 
the Delegation and pursued the course he thought best for your 
interests. I am glad that I did what I could for you although I 
am and expect to remain a Democrat, and to support the Demo- 
cratic ticket at the presidential election. Your time I suppose 
will now be so much occupied I shall seldom hear from you—this 
I regret, for as I grow older I value more you and our past. ~ 

I cannot know your duties and obligations as well as yourself, 
but if you can do so properly it would carry out the idea I have 
given of you, if you would resign your present office, placing the 
resignation on high grounds of delicacy and propriety. This would 
be giving the country an earnest of return to old ruts, and would 
strengthen you in the race. You cannot conceal from yourself 
that the chief cause of your nomination was your high character, 
do nothing to lower this impression, but increase and deepen it. 
I hope the canvass will be conducted without disagreeable per- 
sonalities, and without abuse of the South. I regret that I cannot 
throw myself in the canvass with all my might for you, on account 
of our personal relations and the confidence I have in you. 

Present me kindly to Mrs. Hayes and your children. 

Sincerely as ever, 
Guy 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Columbus, O 
18 June 1876 
My Dear Guy: 

I am now seated to write my first letters since the nomination. 
It is merely to again assure you of the pleasure your good words 
gave me and to thank you for them. I am sobered and quieted 
by the event. In other respects as calm and self-possessed as 
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usual. I have broken down with emotion twice for a moment 
only. Once on reading Blaine’s handsome dispatch, and once by 
an allusion to the gratification this would have given Uncle Birch- 
ard and Sister Fanny if they could have been spared! But alas! 
alas !—and so every cup has its bitterness. My wife joins in best 
regards. 

Of course you will understand that I do not expect or dream 
of your separating from your party to support me. Our friend- 
ship is a personal affair, our political conduct a matter of prin- 
ciple. You will not find the least coolness creeping into my feel- 
ings towards you because you stand by your own party. 


Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Private. Galveston, June 19th, 1876. 


Dear Rud: 

Enclosed you will find what the leading paper of our State thinks 
of your nomination. 

Already I have been asked to give letters of introduction to you; 
of course this courtesy of simply introducing I cannot refuse, but 
unless I say the party is my friend, or has my confidence, regard 
these letters as formal introductions and not endorsements of the 
persons. I say this as a proper precaution. 

As ever yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P. S. Whenever you write me for my eye only say so, and your 
confidence shall be strictly respected. I would no more think of 
abusing it than our friendship. 


(Enclosure: Galveston News Leader, June 17.) 
The Nomination of Hayes 


Were we to speak simply as Democratic partisans, seeking party 
success as in itself the supreme object of political desire, we would 
deplore the nomination of Gov. Rutherford B. Hayes as about the 
best and strongest which the Republican party could have made. 
But we cannot speak in the spirit of patriotic and thoughtful citi- 
zens, contemplating the possibility of Republican success in the 
presidential campaign, and solicitous of an honest administration 
and the abatement of the pernicious agitations of sectional politics, 
without rejoicing in the promise which this nomination affords 
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that, in any event, the country will be spared the continuance of 
a rule which, under the name of Grantism, has become synony- 
mous with almost every public mischief, corruption and infamy. 
Gov. Hayes will be a hard man to beat. We could not assert the 
contrary without evincing gross obtuseness or a shameful lack of 
candor. The Democratic leaders cannot too soon recognize and 
ponder the fact that their adversaries have nominated for Presi- 
dent a man whose character and record, while free from personal 
reproach, is eminently calculated to call forth the full strength of 
the Republican party, including the reform element represented 
in the late New York conference. With the failure to nominate 
Blaine, Conkling, Morton, or some such man, it becomes more than 
ever necessary for the Democrats to project their campaign on the 
very highest level of national patriotism and statesmanship, and 
to meet the wants of the whole country with regard to civil service 
reform and other urgent questions of public policy. Not many 
months ago, it should be remembered, disgust with Republican 
rule was well-nigh universal, owing to its neglect to redeem its 
pledges respecting civil service reform, its systematic advancement 
of incompetent and knavish men, its fostering, as attested by a 
frightful series of disclosures, of official brokerage, venality and 
larceny in every department of the government. The party seemed 
to be reeling to ruin, a hopeless prey to its bad elements. At the 
same time the country was obviously drifting toward the Democ- 
racy. But suddenly this movement gave signs of pause, and the 
old vitality of the Republican party began to reassert itself. How 
shall we account for this new phase of the situation? Beyond 
question, one of the chief causes of it has been the disappointing 
course of affairs in the Democratic House of Representatives. The 
majority in that body have failed to master and solve any great 
problem of legislation, after failing at the outset to take a prac- 
tical step towards a sound civil service by resisting the impor- 
tunities of office seekers such as Doorkeeper Fitzhugh and such as 
those who paid court to that whole-souled specimen of an official 
Sancho Panza. But if the Democratic party has been on trial, 
so to speak, in the Democratic House of Representatives, it is not 
too late for that body to command the favorable judgment of the 
country by proposing specific and salutary measures of civil service 
reform, and specific and salutary measures of financial policy de- 
signed to remove the painful depression of business, enterprise and 
industry which the financial policy of the dominant party has 
inflicted. The St. Louis convention must do the rest, and that 
body will commit a fatal blunder if it fails to adjust its action 
to the fact that the nomination of Governor Hayes places the prin- 
cipal battlefields of the presidential contest in the West and in 
the Middle States, and more especially in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 
Fremont, 25 June 1876 
My Dear Guy: 

I have your two letters, and feel and appreciate all you say. 
You ought to support any good Democrat against me. We feel 
very much alike, but on one or two topics my notion of the remedy 
is surely not yours. On money, corruption, extravagance, the civil 
service, &c. &c., we agree in our conviction, no doubt. I am not 
so sure as to all the other points. J think the foregoing the vital 
things. But our friendly relations, | want under all circumstances 
to preserve undisturbed. 

I note your words on letters of introduction. Perfectly correct. 
I cannot write much, or often, until this doubtful contest is ended, 
and what I do write will be confidential. My reception here was 
great and touching. The Democrats took it in hand—no parti- 
sanship. 


As ever 
H 


I did feel extremely pleased to have the support of Texas— 
Norton was earnest and discreet. 

To resign would be a great comfort on all accounts—would do 
it if practicable; but duty forbids even if it beats me. You would 
say so if you knew the facts. But don’t allude to this. It is 
strictly private. 

BRYAN TO HAYES 
Private Galveston, June 27th, 1876. 
Dear Rud: 

I have received yours of the 18th inst. I appreciate (as you 
would have me) your thinking of and writing me among your 
first letters after your nomination. In this your feeling has the 
freshness and truth of our early and long attachment associated 
with your most delicate and sacred feelings as evidenced by your 
allusion to your Uncle and sister Fanny. I shall ever cherish the 
heart memory of these dear ones so intimately associated with you 
and happy days. Your sister with her loving heart and speaking 
face that made her home mine, and filled that home with sun- 
shine, and that good and pure man and true friend “Uncle Birch- 
ard” are before me now. I see them. Him, as we three reclined 
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on the green sward at the dear old place in Columbus smoking 
the cigars he got in Cuba—riding in the prairies of Texas, and 
later, on the platform at Fremont with tears in his eyes as he lin- 
geringly held my hand, gave me his blessing and last farewell. 
They are gone; would they were with you! I rejoice that I knew 
them and that they were my friends, and that this is one of the 
links that binds us together in that confidence and affection that 
political party associations cannot impair. Realizing this fully, 
I appreciate what you say in your last—“‘You will not find the 
least coolness escaping into my feelings, toward you because you 
stand by your own party.” Some cannot understand why I should 
have stepped forward to secure and feel so much interest in your 
success before the Cin. Convention, and now rejoice in the good 
words spoken for you, and yet not advocate your election over a 
Democrat. Day before yesterday I was waited on by two Repub- 
licans who were preparing for the ratification of your nomination 
in this city, to unite with them. I replied that while you and I 
were personal friends and that you were a good man and my 
friend, and I rejoiced in your success, and thought your nomina- 
tion was the strongest that their party could have made, and that 
you would as far as your party would permit administer the gov- 
ernment for the good of the country, yet, I was a Democrat, and 
should act with my party from principle. I will however say 
frankly to you, from my confidence in your virtue, your justice, 
your patriotism and good sense, and in the opinions you have ex- 
pressed to me in regard to the sections and the late war, and what 
should be done for love of country in the future, I would consider 
it the best thing that the St. Louis Convention could do for the 
country to nominate you for President, and the noblest and ablest 
of the Democrats for Vice-President. This would place you where 
I would have you free to do what your head and heart would dic- 
tate, and I doubt not the result. I know that you will as far as 
you can, act for the whole and not for a part of the country. But 
a party man cannot always do as he wants to, and on this account 
Democrats who would vote for you will abstain. Let me beg you 
Rud not to give way to any pressure in favor of sectional agitation. 
I believe you will be elected, and if you are, what a great and 
glorious future will be open to you—to be the great pacificator. 
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Do this my dear friend and God will bless you. O, we hunger 
for peace and good government in the South. Be true to yourself 
and we will yet be together in politics as we are in heart. Present 
me most kindly to your wife, 
Yours as ever, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P. 8S. Send me the best picture of yourself and wife, so that I 
can keep them. I have heard several Democrats say that they are 
satisfied with you and would be satisfied if the St. Louis Conven- 
tion would nominate you. One of our wealthiest men J. H. Hutch- 
ings, firm of Ball, Hutchings and Co., Southern born and life long 
Democrat, told me this a few days ago—this feeling is very strong 
and don’t do anything to impair it, for if you are elected as I think 
you will be, you can utilize for the good of country such feeling. 
When convenient write me, and permit me occasionally to do the 
same. 

HAYES TO BRYAN 


Columbus, 27 June [1876] 
Dear Guy: 
Here is a letter you will feel interested in.** Please return it. 
Sincerely 
R B Hayes 
BODINE TO BRYAN 
Gambier, Ohio, 
June 29th, 1876. 
My dear Sir: 

The authorities of Kenyon College desire to have prepared & 
published in one of our leading Monthly Magazines an illustrated 
sketch of Kenyon. They believe that the great interest now felt 
throughout the land in Gov. Hayes makes the present the best 
time for such a publication. 

Gov. Hayes is now here amid the scenes of your college days. 

I asked him last evening as to the friends of his college life. 
He mentioned you, & spoke of your correspondence & action with 
regard to his nomination. 

It occurs to me that some reminiscences of Kenyon as she was 


“Perhaps, a letter from J. L. M. Curry to which Bryan refers in his 
letter to Hayes, September 4, 1876. 
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in your time would add interest to a sketch of Gambier. If you 
can help us in this way, the kindness will be much appreciated. 

Gov. Hayes mentioned an article about him which you had had 
published. I might get some aid from that. 


I remain &c very truly &e 
Wm. B. Bodine 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Columbus, 0., 8 July 1876 
My Dear Guy: 

I recd today your letter of the 27th. My absence, and duties, 
prevented my seeing it sooner. I appreciate it. You will see in 
my letter of acceptance, I trust, the influence of the feelings which 
our friendship has tended to foster. It will cost me some support. 
But it is right. I shall keep cool, and no doubt at the end be 


prepared for either event. 
Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 


P. S. I saw at the Centennial several of your friends. 
H 


(Enclosure: Hayes’ Letter of Acceptance) 


Columbus, Ohio, July 8, 1876. 
Gentlemen : 

In reply to your official communication of June 17, by which 
I am informed of my nomination for the office of President of 
the United States by the Republican National Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, I accept the nomination with gratitude, hoping that, under 
Providence, I shall be able, if elected, to execute the duties of the 
high office as a trust for the benefit of all the people. 

I do not deem it necessary to enter upon any extended examina- 
tion of the declaration of principles made by the convention. The 
resolutions are in accord with my views, and I heartily concur in 
the principles they announce. In several of the resolutions, how- 
ever, questions are considered which are of such importance that 
I deem it proper to briefly express my convictions in regard to them. 

The fifth resolution adopted by the convention is of paramount 
interest. More than forty years ago a system of making appoint- 
ments to office grew up, based upon the maxim, “To the victors 
belong the spoils.” The old rule, the true rule, that honesty, 
capacity, and fidelity constitute the only real qualification for office, 
and that there is no other claim, gave place to the idea that party 
services were to be chiefly considered. All parties in practive have 
adopted this system. It has been essentially modified since its 
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first introduction. It has not, however, been improved. At 
first the President, either directly or through the heads of depart- 
ments, made all the appointments, but gradually the appointing 
power, in many cases, passed into the control of members of Con- 
gress. The offices in these cases have become not merely rewards 
for party services, but rewards for services to party leaders. This 
system destroys the independence of the separate departments of 
the Government. It tends directly to extravagance and official 
incapacity. It is a temptation to dishonesty; it hinders and im- 
pairs that careful supervision and strict accountability by which 
alone faithful and efficient public service can be secured; it ob- 
structs the prompt removal and sure punishment of the unworthy ; 
in every way it degrades the civil service and the character of the 
Government. It is felt, I am confident, by a large majority of 
the members of Congress to be an intolerable burden and an un- 
warrantable hindrance to the proper discharge of their legitimate 
duties. It ought to be abolished. The reform should be thor. 
ough, radical, and complete. We should return to the principles 
and practice of the founders of the Government—supplying by 
legislation, when needed, that which was formerly the established 
custom. They neither expected nor desired from the public officers 
any partisan service. They meant that public officers should give 
their whole service to the Government and to the people. They 
meant that the officer should be secure in his tenure as long as his 
personal character remained untarnished and the performance of 
his duties satisfactory. If elected, I shall conduct the adminis- 
tration of the Government upon these principles, and all constitu- 
tional powers vested in the Executive will be employed to estab- 
lish this reform. The declaration of principles by the Cincinnati 
convention makes no announcement in favor of a single Presi- 
dential term. I do not assume to add to that declaration; but 
believing that the restoration of the civil service to the system 
established by Washington and followed by the early Presidents 
can be best accomplished by an Executive who is under no tempta- 
tion to use the patronage of his office to promote his own re- 
election, I desire to perform what I regard as a duty in now stat- 
ing my inflexible purpose, if elected, not to be a candidate for 
election to a second term. 

On the currency question I have frequently expressed my views 
in public, and I stand by my record on this subject. I regard all 
the laws of the United States relating to the payment of the public 
indebtedness, the legal-tender notes included, as constituting a 
pledge and moral obligation of the Government, which must in 
good faith be kept. It is my conviction that the feeling of un- 
certainty inseparable from an irredeemable paper currency, with 
its fluctuations of value, is one of the great obstacles to a revival 
of confidence and business, and to a return of prosperity. That 
uncertainty can be ended in but one way—the resumption of specie 
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payments. But the longer the instability of our money system is 
permitted to continue, the greater will be the injury inflicted upon 
our economical interests and all classes of society. If elected, I 
shall approve every appropriate measure to accomplish the desired 
end; and shall oppose any step backward. 

The resolution with respect to the public school system is one 
which should receive the hearty support of the American people. 
Agitation upon this subject is to be apprehended, until, by con- 
stitutional amendment, the schools are placed beyond all danger 
of sectarian control or interference. The Republican party is 
pledged to secure such an amendment. 

The resolution of the convention on the subject of the perma- 
nent pacification of the country, and the complete protection of 
all its citizens in the free enjoyment of all their constitutional 
rights, is timely and of great importance. The condition of the 
Southern States attracts the attention and commands the sym- 
pathy of the people of the whole Union. In their progressive re- 
covery from the effects of war, their first necessity is an intelligent 
and honest administration of government which will protect all 
classes of citizens in their political and private rights. What the 
South most needs is peace, and peace depends upon the supremacy 
of the law. There can be no enduring peace if the constitutional 
rights of any portion of the people are habitually disregarded. A 
division of political parties resting merely upon sectional lines is 
always unfortunate and may be disastrous. The welfare of the 
South, alike with that of every other part of this country, depends 
upon the attractions it can offer to labor and immigration, and to 
capital. But laborers will not go and capital will not be ventured 
where the Constitution and the laws are set at defiance, and dis- 
traction, apprehension, and alarm take the place of peace-loving 
and law-abiding social life. All parts of the Constitution are 
sacred and must be sacredly observed—the parts that are new no 
less than the parts that are old. The moral and material pros- 
perity of the Southern States can be most effectually advanced 
by a hearty and generous recognition of the rights of all, by all— 
a recognition without reserve or exception. With such a recog- 
nition fully accorded it will be practicable to promote, by the in- 
fluence of all legitimate agencies of the general Government, the 
efforts of the people of those States to obtain for themselves the 
blessings of honest and capable local government. If elected, I 
shall consider it not only my duty, but it will be my ardent desire, 
to labor for the attainment of this end. 

Let me assure my countrymen of the Southern States that if I 
shall be charged with the duty of organizing an administration, it 
will be one which will regard and cherish their true interests— 
the interests of the white and of the colored people both, and 
equally; and which will put forth its best efforts in behalf of a 
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civil policy which will wipe out forever the distinction between 
North and South in our common country. 

With a civil service organized upon a system which will secure 
purity, experience, efficiency, and economy, a strict regard for the 
public welfare solely in appointments, and the speedy, thorough, 
and unsparing prosecution and punishment of all public officers 
who betray official trusts; with a sound currency; with edu- 
cation unsectarian and free to all; with simplicity and frugality 
in public and private affairs; and with a fraternal spirit of har- 
mony pervading the people of all sections and classes, we may 
reasonably hope that the second century of our existence as a 
nation will, by the blessing of God, be preeminent as an era of 
good feeling and a period of progress, prosperity, and happiness. 

Very respectfully, your fellow citizen, 
R. B. Hayes 
To the Hon. Edward McPherson, Wm. A. Howard, Joseph H. 
Rainey, and others, Committee of the National Republican Con- 
vention. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Private 
Columbus, 10 July 1876 
My Dear Guy: 

You will be almost 1f not quite satisfied with my letter of ac- 
ceptance—especially on the Southern situation. I send you the 
comments of the Cinti Commercial. It is an independent paper 
with no tendency towards meddling needlessly with Southern 
affairs. 

We are all well. 

Sincerely as ever 
R 


(Enclosure: Leader of the Cincinnati Commercial, July 10.) 
Governor Hayes’ Letter of Acceptance 


The political paper of the day is Governor Hayes’ letter of ac- 
ceptance of the Cincinnati nomination for the Presidency. It is 
a good letter. The sentences are cautiously made up, and in the 
last paragraph there is a clever ringing of popular phrases. 

The nomination is accepted with “gratitude,” which does not 
seem to us precisely the best word. It is better to express in 
such cases a sense of public responsibility rather than of personal 
obligation; but any lack in this respect in the earliest form of 
statement is remedied in the admirable aspiration “to execute the 
duties of the high office for the benefit of all the people.” 

The “paramount interest” of the fifth resolution of the Cin- 
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cinnati platform is asserted by the Governor. The resolution thus 
emphasized is as follows: 

“Fifth—Under the Constitution the President and heads of 
departments are to make nominations for office; the Senate is to 
advise and consent to appointments, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives is to accuse and prosecute faithless officers. The best 
interest of the public service demands that these distinctions be 
respected; that Senators and Representatives who may be judges 
and accusers should not dictate appointments to office. The in- 
variable rule in appointments should have reference to the hon- 
esty, fidelity and capacity of the appointees, giving to the party 
in power those places where harmony and vigor of administration 
require its policy to be represented, but permitting all others to 
be filled by persons selected with sole reference to the efficiency to 
the public service, and the right of all citizens to share in the 
honor of rendering faithful service to the country.” 

xovernor Hayes does not seem to have entirely entered into the 
fact that President Grant has distinguished himself in Civil Serv- 
ice matters. “Party services” have had very slight consideration 
under the Grant Administration. In the first place, Grant ap- 
pointed his relatives; in the second place, the persons he knew; 
in the third place, the friends of his relatives and acquaintances. 
It was not until this supply was exhausted that Grant thought 
of the party which, in his estimation, he had saved from defeat 
by making the sacrifice of accepting the Presidency. This is not 
exactly the fifty-year-old policy of which Governor Hayes speaks. 
The worst blunders of Grant have not been in obeying, but in 
disregarding the suggestions of members of Congress, who claimed 
a share in the distribution of the patronage. Governor Hayes says 
offices have become not merely rewards for party services, but for 
services to party leaders. In Grant’s case the Government has 
been made to serve, as Carl Schurz says, as a milch cow for 
Grant’s relatives and favorites, and Grant’s idea of Civil Service 
Reform has seemed to be the perpetuation of his personal favorit- 
ism; and it is this above all things the public want an end of. 
The country has been degraded under Grant’s administration by 
improprieties in appointments unheard of under other adminis- 
trations. Now, reform will not consist in keeping Grant’s ap- 
pointees in place; and the great danger of the Republican party 
is, that the people will prefer Tilden to Hayes because the election 
of the Democratic candidate would at least insure a thorough 
change. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, 
too well. But Hayes promises ample change in “a strict regard 
for the public welfare solely, in appointments.” 

The majority of the members of Congress do not feel that it 
is a burden, intolerable or otherwise, to distribute the patronage 
of their districts. On the contrary they regard this distribution 
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as the most remarkable evidence of their power and the most 
precious of their privileges as great men; and they have quar- 
reled with Grant chiefly because he preferred his worthless 
brothers-in-law and cousins, and old cronies, to the party workers. 
Grant was deeply of the opinion that if he could get his nine 
brothers-in-law and his forty forty-second cousins into the public 
service he was promoting Civil Service reform. Governor Hayes 
need not lay the flattering unction to his soul that, if he is elected 
President, the Congressmen will be happy to throw their intoler- 
able burdens at his feet. They will exert themselves to retain 
their ancient privileges unvexed by Grant’s brothers-in-law and 
the wide ramifications of his nepotism. The proper beginning of 
Civil Service reformation would not by any means be found in 
tenderness about the removal of Grant’s appointees. No other 
President ever made as many appointments not fit to be made. 
Of course these are not the persons in office to whom the language 
of Hayes applies, that they should be secure while their character 
is good and services satisfactory. They never had character and 
have performed no satisfactory service. Grant has considered 
neither the country nor the party, and reformation means rooting 
out his favorites, and abolishing the abuses that he has established 
as the sacred things of his Administration. That which we wish 
to have clear before the country is that fixing upon it Grant’s ap- 
pointees as an official class is not Civil Service reform; and we 
would guard the words of Governor Hayes under consideration 
from all possible misconstruction on this subject. If Governor 
Hayes conducts the administration upon the principles he has laid 
down, he will have liberal use first for the pruning knife. 

The best assurance of the seriousness of Governor Hayes in his 
purpose of reforming the Civil Service, is to be found in his vol- 
untary statement that he thinks the work could best be done by 
one who is under no temptation to use his patronage to re-elect 
himself, and his assurance that he will inflexibly refuse to look 
beyond a single term. This is a declaration that ought to make, 
as it will make, a very favorable impression upon the people at 
large, and the character of Hayes warrants us in accepting it with- 
out qualification. 

On the currency question, the Republican candidate tells us, 
in the first place, that he stands by his record, which, as it stands, 
is intelligible. His language is sharp and accurate. He expressly 
recognizes the legal-tender notes as a form of public indebtedness. 
They are the representatives of a forced loan, and the understand- 
ing that they are so is the beginning of practical wisdom in Amer- 
ican finance. The “uncertainty inseparable from an irredeemable 
paper currency” is alluded to in forcible terms, as inflicting in- 
jury upon all our interests. This is an intelligent statement of 
the great cause of the depression of business. It is uncertainty 
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as to the value of the dollar that produces financial paralysis. The 
Governor will, as President, approve any appropriate measure look- 
ing to the restoration of specie payments (we wish he could 
have said “on the old specie basis,” but he is not quite edu- 
cated up to that), and the abolishment of monetary uncertain- 
ties; and he will “oppose any step backward.” When the Gov- 
ernor says he stands by his record, wants the legal-tender indebted- 
ness paid, and the uncertainty of irredeemable paper money abol- 
ished by redemption of notes in coin, and that he will oppose 
taking any step backward, he is clear and strong. There is, per- 
haps, some cautiousness of phrase, that the Republican softs may 
not be needlessly offended, but the matter is made plain. 

The Governor has taken an interest in the school system and 
its preservation from sectarian influences for some years. That 
interest is not manifested for the first time in the letter before 
us. Our apprehensions are not equal to his. We do not see the 
danger of the school system. We know the system is assailed, 
but regard it, if the schools are made strictly secular—an impreg- 
nable fortress. We do not care about the constitutional amend- 
ment. We have no objection to it, save that we do not like to 
multiply amendments. But whatever would place the schools be- 
yond the danger of sectarian control or interference we are in 
favor of, especially if the Ultramontanes are unhappy about it. 

The Governor is not less felicitous in his remarks about the 
South than in other parts of his letter: “What the South needs 
is peace, and peace depends upon the supremacy of the law”— 
“The welfare of the South, alike with that of every other part 
of the country, depends upon the attractions it can offer to labor, 
immigration and capital”—‘All parts of the Constitution are 
sacred”—these are worthy sentences; and the express declaration 
that the South shall have fair play in the largest sense if Hayes 
guides an administration, should be accepted with all the sin- 
cerity with which it is uttered. It may be that he has taken ad- 
vice as to the construction of those passages in his letter relating 
to the civil service and the finances. Perhaps several hands and 
pencils have been employed there, but that portion of the letter 
touching the South is distinctly from Hayes himself. The lan- 
guage has his personal force in it, and he means every word of it. 
The Southern journals and speakers, that form and express the 
public opinion of that section, ought not to treat the kindly and 
considerate words of the Republican candidate with incredulity and 
hostility. There is a manly good will in those lines of the paper 
to which we are inviting attention that should be estimated ac- 
cording to its unquestionable earnestness. They can see much 
in the lines, and, between them, of the manner of man Hayes is, 
and it would be well on all accounts, we think, to do him justice 
and reciprocate his consideration. 
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The last paragraph of the letter is the best. It would have 
been sufficient standing alone if the people had not wanted some- 
thing in the way of interpretation of the platform. ‘The speedy, 
thorough and unsparing prosecution and punishment of all public 
officers who betray official trusts,” is good. We like the phrase 
“Our existence as a Nation’”—with a capital N—and we like the 
omission of any flattery of the Administration, Tariff and Mongo- 
lian planks of the platform. Taking all things within our view 
into consideration, this is a very good letter, and it will help the 
cause of the candidate who has written it. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 
20 July, ’76 
Dear Rud: 

I enclose the letter to Mr. Bodine for your benefit. Read it 
and if it will do you good mail it to Bodine, if it will do you 
harm put it in the fire and my correspondence with Mr. Bodine 
ends. I do not know who he is, but I suppose he is connected 
with the college, as he writes in behalf of the “Authorities of 
Kenyon.”*® 

I received your note on yesterday, enclosing your letter of ac- 
ceptance. I had previously read it in the Galveston News. Sit- 
uated as you are, and from your surroundings, I think your letter 
an admirable one. It seems to me had I been you, I would in 
some parts have worded it differently, but I am not in your shoes, 
or occupy your standpoint, consequently cannot judge for the 
best. Do you read the Nation? I look with interest for the next 
issue to see what he says of your letter. 

The Democratic ticket is a very strong one, and their platform 
better than yours, but you did not make the Republican. In Texas 
the people and press generally speak kindly and with respect of 
you. They admit that you are a good man, etc., etc., but they 
have not confidence in your party, and fear that you will be forced 
to submit to its dictates if you are elected, and that your admin- 
istration would perpetuate the present regime, and that you will 
not be able to carry out your promises made in your letter. If 
you are defeated, it will be from this apprehension, and that you 
will be forced to yield to old party leaders. In reply, I tell them 
I hope much from your force of character, energy and determina- 


“The contents of the letter to Bodine are printed in’ footnote on page 
295, Vol. XXV. 
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tion in support of the right, which will make you equal to the 
position and the occasion. And that you had rather go down in 
such a road, than prosper with your party in one like that trav- 
elled by the present administration. But, 1 must not expect 
strangers to have the faith in you that I have. I notice in your 
last the “trust” in “the feelings which our friendship has tended to 
foster.” I should regret that its indulgence “will cost you some 
support.” May it give you aid and in that spirit I enclose my 
letter to Bodine. If you are elected, I hope your party and good 
men will stand by you in support of your measures of reform. 
I know that you will try for the best and I trust the South will 
steadily support you even though they vote for Tilden. I am glad 
that you “keep cool.” Study this, and be prepared for victory 
or defeat. Victory will try you far more than defeat, for it will 
be but the beginning of your trials. If you are elected, you will 
make a great sacrifice of comfort for the public, during the ensu- 
ing four years after inauguration. I entirely approve your decla- 
ration in regard to the second term, and your friends should pre- 
sent the honesty of your motive in this declaration. My party no 
doubt will belittle this, but the true idea should be kept before 
the public to enable you to get all the benefit of it, for it is a 
strong point from its genuine honesty, and whatever is honest now 
is eagerly and heartily swallowed by a thirsty people. I address 
this to Mrs. Hayes for fear it may be overlooked in the mass of 
letters you now get. Excuse me to your wife for the liberty I take. 
As ever yours, 
Guy. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Columbus, O 
25 July 1876 
My Dear Guy: 

I corrected your letter to Prof. Bodine in two particulars, and 
then forwarded it to him. I was ready to go into the Nu Pi, 
if necessary to carry out our plan, but ten others volunteered to 
do so and I did not go. 

We are all in usual health except my oldest son, who is down 
with a typhoid fever—not dangerously sick, we think, but requir- 
ing constant attention. 
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i am glad to note the friendly way in which many Southern 
"Dem. papers treat my talk on the South. 
Your letters will always reach me. <A great many I do not see, 
but you are known to my clerks. 
As ever sincerely 
R B Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, August 18th, 1876. 
Dear Rud: 

On my return from the interior of Texas a few days since I 
found yours of 25th July. I am glad that I enclosed my letter 
to Prof. Bodine to you, for I should have been mortified to find 
that I had made such a mistake in regard to your having joined 
Nu Pi Kappa. I would have taken my oath that you had done 
so. It is another instance of how time affects memory. 

You refer to the friendly way in which your “talk on the South” 
was received. I wish that you had been more explicit & definite 
on this point, I think it would have been perhaps to your interest. 
I think there is a general feeling that you are an upright man 
& if permitted will try to do right, but the apprehension is that 
Chandler, Cameron & others will not permit you to do what you 
would do on your own volition—in other words the leaders of 
your party will perpetuate “Grantism” in your administration. 
If you are defeated it will be this that will do it. In my state 
the papers & people speak of you kindly as a general thing, but 
they fear your party influence if you are elected. What is your 
version of the story about your taking $400 belonging to a deserter 
shot in your Brigade? I only allude to it for information so that 
I can refute it when I hear it charged. I have made no speeches 
& do not expect to do so. There is little or no excitement in 
our State on the subject of politics, especially presidential elec- 
tion; our state is so largely Democratic that speaking here is 
superfluous, & becomes mere matter of form. I am so distant 
from the real theater of action that I cannot form any opinion of 
the result. My personal feelings are with you, my party feelings 
with Tilden. I think the general feeling in the South is your 
nomination is the best for them that your party could have made, 
& that in any event the condition of the South will be improved. 
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My friend Hutchings writes Ballinger that he saw and talked with 
you at Philadelphia & was pleased with you. He lives across the 
street from Ballinger & is one of the leading citizens of Gal- 
veston. I suppose he is the one you referred to in your letter 
as having met there. I wish you would send me the book of 
your life when published. My oldest boy & oldest daughter say 
if they could vote they would vote for you. I wish you would 
send me a photograph for each & write their names: Willie J. 
Bryan, Laura H. Bryan, from yourself. On account of our friend- 
ship I want you impressed on their minds. My boy is in his 
seventeenth year & my oldest daughter in her 12th, both large for 
their ages. When you can do so write & tell me whatever you 
would like me to know, for as your personal friend I am sensitive 
to all that affects you. 
Sincerely yours 
Guy M. Bryan 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, Sept. 4th, 1876 
My Dear Rud: 

I returned home on yesterday after a short absence and found 
two letters from you dated 25th & 27th of June; these letters 
were received & placed on my bureau during my absence & fell 
behind the bureau where they remained until my sister-in-law 
(Mrs. Ballinger) a few days since in cleaning up my room found 
them. I am truly sorry for this, & I am hurt that seemingly I 
have been unappreciative of your confidence as exhibited in your 
letter of the 25th inclosing [J. L. M.] Curry’s letters to you. I 
am glad that Curry writes and feels as he does—the truth is Rud 
that men of his school, the Calhoun, are the most conservative & 
reliable men under existing state of things. I knew Curry well, 
we were in Congress together & I was more intimate with him 
than with any other of the members. He is a man of large & 
cultivated mind & was one of the finest speakers in the House.** 
The reception you speak of in Fremont I know must have been 
gratifying in the extreme & particularly so when participated in 
by Democrats. I rejoice in all that distinguishes & benefits you; 
in this role I have acted & shall continue to act & when I can 


*J. L, M. Curry and R. B. Hayes were law students together at Harvard. 
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properly help you will do so cheerfully & gladly. I only regret 
that I cannot take the field. I notice what you say in regard 
to personal feelings or “friendly feelings” being “undisturbed” ; 
with my knowledge of you I do not anticipate the least ruffle of 
these—we have been friends too long to have the links even weak- 
ened by a political contest where my personal feelings are so much 
with you. This State is of course Democratic so largely that a 
single vote of any one does not make any difference one way or 
the other. 

The same feelings that injure Tilden, growing out of the dis- 
trust which many of the North entertain of having the Democrats 
in power, injure you in the South, growing out of distrust of the 
Republican party & its future action. But for this you would 
get a larger vote. 

The feeling is very general however that so far as you are con- 
cerned, that you will do all you can to promote good government 
if elected. I can’t tell how the contest is going. The smoke of 
the battle North, where the real fight has to be made, obscures 
my vision, & I can’t see to which side the struggle tends. I know 
that my heart is with you wherever you side in the fray, & I feel 
proudly that, let the issue be what it may, you rise higher in the 
scale of life, & Fremont will be honored in all time as being the 
dwelling place of Rutherford B. Hayes. And your children will 
bear an honored & distinguished name—one to stimulate them to 
effort in their future. 

I received two papers from you in regard to the mean charge 
of the $400. I only alluded to this that I might be posted, for 
men seem to think I must know everything about you & because I 
always stand up to you as a man of highest honor and character. I 
hope you understood this as my only reason for referring to this 
slander, not that I otherwise attached the least importance to it. 
As to your course, you know the best. I only suggested. 

As ever yours 
Guy. 


P. S. I enclose you Curry’s letters. I can only say I endorse 
all he says. They are my sentiments, & the sentiments of the 
best of the Southern people. 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, Sept. 26th, 1876 
Dear Rud: 

I received a letter to day from Joash Taylor. He says, “Hayes 
will run well, I think. He seems to be gathering more & more 
friends every day, & if he is elected as I surely believe he will be, 
my belief is he will try to better the state of things at the South 
by wise & conciliatory policy. I do not think he will be the tool 
of any party.” (Italics mine.) 

I have not written you lately nor have I received a letter from 
you for some time. I have watched with much interest the course 
of events in the Northern States as well as I could from my stand- 
point. I deplore the renewal of the sectional agitation on the 
part of the Republicans, & the effect it may have on you. God 
knows we have had enough of this, & the great mass of the people 
South desire (if permitted) to love & sustain the government of 
the Union. But it seems we are unable to convince the leaders 
of your party of this—or if convinced, they know that it is the 
most successful party slogan, & for this, they will peril the safety 
of the South. I have uniformly spoken of you favorably, & in 
the main you have been dealt with most kindly by our papers in 
this State. But your Northern papers originate & publish lies 
about you, & Tilden, that shows the free press is licentious. Why 
can’t good men differ in politics & treat each other as gentlemen ? 
I am disgusted with the way the canvass is conducted by the 
press. I never see one of these reports of calumny against you, 
but I feel indignant, and if repeated in my presence, I deny it. 
I wish the St. Louis Convention had nominated you so that you 
could have been (if elected) the president of the whole Country, 
& not of a Party. I still believe (but I can’t make others think 
so), that you will not be the tool of any party. If you are de- 
feated, it will be this idea that will do it. I confess that I am 
afraid that “the bloody shirt” issue so assiduously pressed now at 
the North by your friends, may poison your mind, & that you 
will not be as free from prejudice at the close of the canvass as 
you were at the beginning. Still, I rely on your love of right & 
sense of justice to keep you right, & to make you act rightly if 
elected. It is needless for me to reiterate what I have hereto- 
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fore said in regard to the desire of the South to live in peace, 
& do all that the federal constitution requires. I repeat that 
such is the desire of the whole South, & if let alone as Northern 
States are let alone, she will prove it to the whole country. She 
wants peace & equality in the Union. She does not look beyond 
it. She has no idea of relief except through the ballot box. War 
she dreads for she knows what it is. With Lee’s surrender expired 
her last hope in this direction. But why mention this? It seems 
that all our assurances mean nothing, for when given we are told 
they are not sincere. When withheld we are upbraided for not 
giving them. Truly the condition of the Southern people is a 
hard one. If they do not speak they are condemned, & if they 
speak as freemen they are censured. As one of her sincere & 
honest sons I mourn & sorrow for her. My hope still is that you 
will not be turned against us, but will do us justice in spite of 
all the pressure otherwise. 

I purchased a short time since a large picture of you, & it 
hangs in my room. (I asked you to send me one of your best.) 
I point my children to it & tell them it is the picture of my 
dearest friend in College, & that I want them to love him, & I 
point to it when I have visitors, & tell them it is the face of an 
honest, good man, one, who has high character, strong will & a 
nice sense of justice. I say this to Democrats & Southerners of 
the candidate of the Republican party! An original secessionist, 
a Confederate soldier during the whole war, a Democrat in the 
past & present says this! I know that the people of the South 
want peace, good local government, & desire to treat the negro 
in conformity with law, & live in peace & harmony with them. 
Why can’t your people believe us, & let us alone in our efforts to 
do right, & rebuild our waste places? I believe that you will do 
this if elected. I shall cling to this faith, & only abandon it 
when forced. 

Your letters have been & will be regarded as confidential. I 
am too true a friend to forget this, & too honorable to abuse your 
confidence. I say this in reply to a word of caution in one of 
your last letters. 

I notice that Col Rev G. W. Carter has been speaking in your 
State. On your account I say to you, I know him well. He is 
corrupt & unworthy socially of any confidence. He was formerly 
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a Methodist minister in this State, & a Confederate Col. during 
the war. Sheridan (hailing from La) I notice has been in Ohio 
too. I heard him not long since before a Galveston audience de- 
nounce in eloquent & unmeasured terms your party for its treat- 
ment of the South. I give you this notice simply for your benefit. 
I know that politics like war makes strange bedfellows, but timely 
precaution prevents greybacks and itch, & unpleasant complica- 
tions, & I only speak to induce caution. I have written much more 
than I intended & consumed too much of your time. Excuse, & 
pardon my thoughtlessness, & want of consideration for the Presi- 
dential candidate in my desire to speak out to my old friend. 
Yours as ever 
GMB 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Private 
Columbus, O. 

30 Sept. 1876 
My dear Guy: 

I have your letter, and appreciate as you would wish your feel- 
ings and views. It is not in my purpose to reply to your ques- 
tions. Many, perhaps most of them, are such that we should 
differ as to the facts implied in them. But of one thing you may 
be sure, with the amendments all cheerfully obeyed there can be 
small chance of trouble between men of my views, and men of 
yours. We should soon harmonise on that basis. 

I am less and less solicitous on personal grounds about the re- 
sult of the election as the decisive day draws near. The country 
will I think lose by our defeat. It is scarcely possible that I 
shall not be personally a gainer by the success of our adversaries. 
In any event I shall be as cool and philosophical about it as any 
one in my position ever was. 

I supposed I had sent you our favorite photographs. It was 
an oversight if not done. Of the lives, that by Howells, though 
too laudatory, is perhaps the favorite. 

The scandals are numerous, but not enough insisted on in 
earnest to wound. Almost all soon die, very few will last until 
the election, and none will survive after it. Don’t allow your- 
self to be involved in conflicts about them. I am charitable in 
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such cases. The habit of vituperation is a bad one, but some 
people fall into it, who are not themselves bad. 

We are all in usual health. 

As ever sincerely 
R B Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Private 
Galveston, Oct. 19th, 1876 
Dear Rud: 

I have yours of 30th inst. I received it on eve of my leaving 
for the country. I have just returned & answer it. I think I 
can see in your letter the effects of the canvass. I fear you are 
not now on the sectional question where you were at the begin- 
ning of the canvass. But I hope strongly the asperities of the 
strife like the “scandals” will die out with you before the 4th 
of March next, and if you are elected, you will be the President 
of the whole country, & not of a party merely. You will have 
such an opportunity as rarely comes to one, if you will avail of 
it. I think you will, & that you will rise to the full measure of 
your position. This will be difficult to do, but I think you have 
the right stuff in you to do it. I do not expect you to be untrue 
to your party, but especially true to your country, & to be op- 
posed to & free from radical & corrupt men, and to convince the 
country of this by your actions & associations. Mr. Hutchings 
has just returned from the North, & has given me an account of 
his interview with you in a hall of the hotel where both of you 
were stopping in Philadelphia. You made a lasting impression 
on him, & he speaks of you in highest terms, he says no one of 
any knowledge of men can talk with you, but be convinced that 
you are a sincere upright man, & a gentleman, & that you have 
great personal magnetism in your intercourse with men. I am 
glad you met him as you did, & that you impressed him so favor- 
ably, for this contest has kept you so continually in my mind, 
that it has developed all the freshness of the old feeling that has 
always been in my heart for you, since we became friends at col- 
lege. I am sorry that we are not of the same party, for I should 
like to have buckled on armor & rode in the thickest of the fight 
with you. The Oct. elections have elated my party; they think 
you will be defeated. I do not think so, if I were to tell you 
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why, perhaps you would not agree with me—we shall see. I am 
glad you take so philosophical a view of the result, & that you 
are prepared for it in advance. No matter how it ends, you are 
the gainer in reputation & in a bright name for your children. 
I am glad you were nominated. I believed you would be, & I 
now think you will be our next President. My opinion however is 
worth but little as I have not been out of the State during the 
whole canvass. But I have certain instincts (some call it fore- 
cast) that have told me this from the beginning, & I so put it 
to record in a private letter to the leading Editor of the News 
before you were nominated, that if you were nominated you would 
be elected. I have not changed my impressions, but the signs 
look darker now than heretofore. I am a Democrat & perhaps I 
color them against you. 
Sincerely your friend 
Guy M Bryan 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Columbus, O. 
24 Oct 1876 

My dear Guy: 

No indeed—I stand by the paragraph on the South in my let- 
ter. The more sinister the reports, the more I am convinced that 
I have hit the true and only solution. Time, time, is the great 
cure-all in such cases. 

Our success is now regarded as assured if we are not swindled 
out of it. Such bribery and fraud, such expenditure of money 
to accomplish it, was never before seen in Ohio and Indiana. 
Tammany Hall methods and principles have spread over all the 
contested States. Perhaps they will win! 

I go to the Ohio day at the Centennial this evening. 

As ever sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, Nov 10th, 1876 
Dear Rud: 
I have yours of the 24th ult. reaffirming your assurances to the 
South. 
I enclose a newspaper slip in which I believe you are incorrectly 
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reported. I have so stated when twitted with—“such is your 
friend, whom you have so constantly represented as being above 
the petty slang & prejudices of Party, & as holding views & sen- 
timents of a gentleman, a patriot, & a statesman.” 

I ask as a personal favor that you will answer this at once, stat- 
ing whether or not you are correctly reported. I do not believe 
you are, or I would not make the request. I have said that your 
friends could not induce you to take an office to which you were 
not elected, & that you would not be a party to making up fraud- 
ulent returns of elections. I stand by my faith in you personally, 
although we differ in politics, & belong to opposite parties. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan 

P. 8. I refer to the reported remarks about what would be the 
condition of the negro, & northern men “under the new regime” 
in the South. 

HAYES TO BRYAN 
Confidential 
Fremont, O 
23 Nov. 1876 
My dear Guy: 

Your letter addressed to me at Columbus is before me. While 
I regret that you should be annoyed by the loose report of my 
conversations, I cannot write anything on the subject for the 
public. What I say is for yourself alone. My general views on 
the Southern question were given authoritatively and correctly in 
my letter of acceptance. I was not aware that anybody was re- 
porting my conversations on the result and consequences of the 
election until I saw the publication you refer to. That report is 
correct enough as far as it goes, but it is not complete. My feel- 
ing was and is that a Democratic victory at this time will prove 
especially calamitous to the South—not to the Colored people 
alone, but to the White people also. The South can’t prosper 
without immigration and capital from the North and from abroad. 
This remark is not equally applicable to the States west of the 
Mississippi. But it is measurably true there also I suspect. 
Doubtless you will have a large immigration from the old South- 
ern States which will help you. Now, that the tendency of a 
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Democratic victory is to drive off Northern people is a thing 
perfectly well known here—at least such is my opinion. Possibly 
your better opportunity of judging may correct my notions as to 
its effect on the Colored people, but its effect on the interests of 
the White people I have better means to know than you have. 

I can’t see why your Democratic friends should annoy you on 
this utterance of mine. The leading Democratic organ of the 
Party North, the New York World, complimented me on this very 
point, and said it was an evidence of humanity and statesmanship. 

I believe (I hope I am mistaken), that Southern Democrats think 
jit was a monstrous wrong to give the Colored people the ballot 
and that it is excusable in them if they, the Southern Democrats, 
in effect nullify the provisions of the Constitution which secure 
this right to colored men. I hope sincerely that the Southern 
Democrats will take the advice of the World, and thus disappoint 
my apprehensions. In any event I am the well-wisher of all of 
my countrymen in the South. I hope they will take the only 
course which can give them peace and prosperity. Whatever the 
issue of this business, my affection for you will not fail, but I 
shall remain “as ever” your friend 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, Dec 10, 1876 
Dear Rud: 

I have yours of the 23rd ult. So far as the negro is concerned, 
it is a great misfortune to the country, to the interests of society 
at the South, & to the negro himself, that he is not left to the 
management of the Southern people instead of to designing and 
selfish persons, who teach him that they (the Southerners) are 
his enemies. As to Northern men living in the South, they are 
& would be as safe there as they could be in the North, if they 
deported themselves properly. If I were to go north and so act 
as to make myself offensive to the people I was amongst, I doubt 
not I should receive the treatment I merited. 

If I was not the first who suggested to you the idea of your 
nomination by the Cin. Convention, I certainly was among the 
first (for it was directly after your nomination for Governor). 
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The suggestion was prompted by my desire (on account of my 
personal friendship for you) to see you distinguished, & if your 
party should be successful to have an honest fair-minded man in 
the Presidential Chair. I did not then anticipate the present 
state of affairs, that has brought about your present position—one 
made for you by the administration & the managers of your party. 

At the distance I am from you (belonging too to the opposing 
party), I cannot see through your surrounding & the facts to 
your duty satisfactorily enough to even make suggestions; hence, 
I shall refrain from doing so. From my light, it seems to me, 
that if I was in your place & believed that Mr. Tilden was elected, 
& my withdrawal would secure the seat to him, I should at the 
right time, make my declaration, & put away the crown. I would 
do this too, not because it would make me famous, but from love 
of country & love of truth. For me to say that you should do 
this, with my imperfect knowledge of your situation & all the 
facts governing you, would not only be doing you injustice, but 
would be presumptious on my part. I do not say this, although 
I see that the Nation & other papers ask you to do it, & some of 
my friends say you ought to do so. Justice should preside for 
both sides, & the voice of faction & of party should be hushed in 
her presence, & within the shadow of the Centennial. Anacharsis, 
when speaking of the Athenians, says, 


To maintain these manners there must be examples; & these 
examples must proceed from those who are at the head of gov- 
ernment. The greater the height from which they descend, the 
more deep & lasting is their impression. The corruption of the 
meaner citizens is easily repressed, & extends its progress only in 
obscurity; for corruption never ascends from the lower to the 
higher classes; but where it is daring enough to take possession 
of the seat of honor, it precipitates itself from thence with more 
force than the laws themselves can exert; it has accordingly been 
confidently asserted that the manners of a nation depend solely 
on those of the sovereign. 


This is centennial year, & in it the seeds of dissolution of our 
great country should not be sown by party, but on the contrary, 
the roots of the tree of Liberty should take such deep hold, that 
no storms could tear them up. My faith in your principles of 
integrity & honor have never wavered, although we have differed 
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sometimes widely in judgements & opinions. I have believed as 


you saw the right, the right you would pursue. 

May you & our country pass safely & honorably through this 
great crisis, is the earnest heartfelt wish of your old classmate, & 
sincere friend 

Guy M. Bryan 


P. 8S. Is Stanly Matthews in any way related to you? Don’t 
forget to answer this question. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Private & Confidential 
Columbus 16 Dec 1876 
My dear Guy: 

I am glad to get your letter of the 10th. I have small time for 
correspondence. I send you the Democratic account of my Day- 
ton visit to our Kenyon friend [Richard C.] Anderson. I want 
to obtain an accurate account of Southern affairs, and to cultivate 
the friendship, and to deserve the confidence of the best people 
of that section. 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 


P. S. I send you in confidence, to be returned, a letter from 

a trusted & dear friend [Manning F. Force]. 
H 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, Dec. 25th/76 
Dear Rud: 

I have yours of the 16th inst. enclosing Mr. Force’s letter to 
you. I return the letter. His last suggestion from my stand- 
point I could not make to you. His first, and your expressions 
“T want to obtain an accurate account of southern affairs, and 
to cultivate the friendship, and to deserve the confidence of the 
best people of that section” induces me to give you the words of 
an old and esteemed friend, a prominent citizen of New Orleans, 
who is a conservative, intelligent gentleman, not a politician, but 
one who has for many years devoted his time and thoughts to 
his profession in which he is eminent. In a letter to me of the 
11th inst. he says, 
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I have nothing cheering to write about our political life. I am 
satisfied from your repeated expressions of confidence in Hayes 
as a man, that his private character is estimable and correct. But 
there are too many historical examples of good men becoming 
agents of unmitigated evil amid revolutionary scenes, for me to 
feel any confidence in him as the Chief executive officer of the 
nation. Under his actual circumstances he is not a voluntary 
moral agent. The political frenzies this campaign has developed 
would make a Caesar or a Cromwell a supple tool for the time 
being of inexorable party hate and vindictiveness. Hayes if in- 
stalled will be bound by party feeling which he will never escape 
from. Nothing but hope is left us at the South. 

I think I do not err when I say he expresses the feelings of the 
best people of the South. If you had been elected in the opinion 
of such, they would cheerfully submit, and feel that in you as 
President there was improvement and prospect for better govern- 
ment, but now, they would regard your installation as being 
effected by fraud, and as a fatal blow at the perpetuity of our 
present form of government. 

They also feel that any movement made by the South for the 
sake of good government, would be misconstrued by the North, 
and as she has so long submitted to mere power that it is better 
she should now be a spectator of what the Northern people and 
States may will, and do, and then discharge her duty whatever it 
may be when it is plainly before her. I have been hopeful 
(through my great personal faith in you) that you would do 
right in spite of all opposing forces and that your lofty action in 
so doing would deserve the confidence of good men South and 
North, as well as maintain your own self-respect. I still adhere 
to this hope, I may say belief, in spite of all I hear to impair or 
destroy it. Although, I am true to our friendship, I am also true 
to my section and my country, and because I am thus true I have 
written and now write you truthfully, and I trust with correct 
judgment, but I should not write with the freedom I do if I did 
not think you desired and the occasion authorized it. 

I am glad to see by the Dayton paper (you sent me) that 
Democrats in Ohio rise above party prejudice and do justice at 
home. 

We have been dear friends too long for such evidence of your 
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personal worth and high character not to gladden my heart. May 
no act of yours impair this confidence, and detract from your high 
character, during the severe ordeal through which you are passing. 
I cannot recall Anderson. You speak of him as our Kenyon 
friend; was he there with us? 
Sincerely your friend 
Guy M. Bryan 
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Ben Milam’s Rifle and Its Donor—The Daughters of the Re- 
public of Texas have recently acquired for their State Museum, 
now housed in the Old Land Office Building, the rifle which Ben 
Milam was using at the time of his death. It was presented by 
Mrs. Joseph Pybus, of Palacios, who had inherited it from her 
father, William Lacy. Mr. Lacy bought the relic at Columbus, 
Texas, when Milam’s effects were sold in the course of the admin- 
istration of his estate. 

David and Sarah Bright, Mrs. Pybus’ maternal grandparents, 
came through Illinois to Texas in 1822. The latter part of the 
journey was made by boat; the party landed near the mouth of 
the Colorado River near the present Robbins ranch. 

Mrs. Pybus’ mother, who was a little girl of 12 when the family 
came to Texas, married Eli Hunter, four days before she was 14 
years old, and the two made their home on the Jackson place 
near Wharton. Their first child was born on Peach Creek in 
Wharton County in January, 1824, and is supposed to be the first 
girl born in Austin’s Colony. 

After the death of her husband Mrs. Hunter married M. Mc- 
Crosky from Kentucky; and being again left a widow, married 
Wm. D. Lacy. 

Mr. Lacy was alcalde in Columbus just before the war of 1835-6. 
The Lacy family were refugees on Galveston Island before the 
battle of San Jacinto, and Mr. Lacy helped to fortify the camp 
there. They left Galveston in September, going to the town of 
Matagorda and locating on the Trespalacios. 

Hearing of the proposed sale of some of Milam’s effects at 
Columbus, Mr. Lacy rode there and purchased Milam’s horse and 
rifle. He used the gun constantly for several years, eventually 
breaking it somewhat by dragging it across a little branch while 
hunting. 

The rifle is in good preservation, though unfortunately, from 
the point of view of the antiquarian, the old flint and steel has 
been replaced by a percussion cap arrangement. 

Four children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Lacy, one of 
whom was Sarah Jane, who married Joseph Pybus, an English- 
man, in 1866. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


At the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
in Oklahoma City on March 29-31, Miss Harriet Smither of the 
University of Texas read a paper entitled “The English Abolition 
Movement and the Annexation of Texas,” in which she brought 
out the shrewd work of Ashbel Smith, Texan minister to England. 
Professor Eugene C. Barker read a paper discussing the motives 
of the early emigration movement to Texas, the sources of immi- 
gration, and conditions in the United States and Texas which 
stimulated immigration. Professor Barker was elected president 
of the Association for the present year. 


The Panhandle-Plains Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing at Canyon, Texas, on February 22, 1923. The following 
officers were elected: President, T. F. Turner of Amarillo; Vice- 
Presidents, T. M. Clark of Canyon, and Mrs. Olive K. Dixon of 
Miami; Secretaries, Margaret Boulware and Hattie M. Anderson 
of Canyon; Treasurer, C. R. Burrow of Canyon; and Custodian, 
Tennessee Malone of Canyon. The Society closed a successful year. 


From January 11 till April 5, 1923, the Bandera New Era pub- 
lished some reminiscences of the late John Warren Hunter, under 
the title “Heel-fly times in Texas.” At the beginning of the 
Civil War, Mr. Hunter went to Mexico to avoid conscription. 
Early in 1864, he visited Columbus, Texas, on some private busi- 
ness for a Mr. Cox, also a refugee. The Home Guards, or “Heel- 
flies,” caused him much trouble on this trip. 


Harry B. Crozier contributed to the Dallas News of March 25, 
1923, a sketch of Morgan Jones, who is credited with building 
over a thousand miles of railroad in Texas. 


E. M. Dealey prints in the News of April 8, 1923, a sketch of 
Charles N. Whitehead, who was recently chosen executive vice- 
president of the reorganized Missouri, Kansas & Texas lines. 


The Texas Law Review is the latest addition to the list of 
scholarly periodicals published at the University of Texas. The 
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first number was published in January. It attempts to excel, in 
appearance at least, its seniors, The Southwestern Political Science 
Quarterly, The Texas Review, and The Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly. 


An economic study of a typical ranching area on the Edwards 
Plateau of Texas is the title of Bulletin 297 of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. It is a comprehensive treatment of 
the business of grazing in Texas. The volume contains 423 pages, 
73 illustrations, and is equipped with an extensive bibliography. 


In a letter to the Dallas News of February 26, 1923, Dr. Alex 
Dienst sums up the information about Philip Nolan, and indi- 
cates the sources where it may be found. 


The Sam Houston Memorial Association was chartered March 
16, 1923. Its purpose is to collect funds and to erect a monu- 
ment to General Sam Houston in Harris County, Texas. 


The Poetry Society of Texas has published its first annual, 
A Book of the Year 1922. It is edited by Hilton R. Greer, 
Therese Lindsey, and William Russell Clark. 


Deaths of prominent Texans: Allison Mayfield, chairman of 
the Texas Railroad Commission, at Sherman, January 23, 1923; 
Mrs. Laura C. Davidson, mother of Lynch Davidson, at Houston, 
January 24, 1923; Dr. Joel Halbert Gambrell, prominent Baptist, 
at El Paso, January 30, 1923; Judge Robert Morris Franklin, at 
Galveston, February 21, 1923; Thomas Mitchel Campbell, ex- 
Governor of Texas, at Galveston, April 1, 1923. A biographical 
sketch of Governor Campbell, written by George M. Bailey, was 
printed in the Houston Post, April 2, 1923. 
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The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Association will be 
held at Austin in the Main Building of the University of Texas, 
Thursday, May 10, at 3 o'clock p. m. A program will be mailed 
to members. 
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been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 
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$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 
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